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EDITORIAL YK 


Opportunity is as important as abil- 
ity to any man’s success in life; for 
unless a man has an opportunity to show his ability, 
his ability can never appear to advantage. ~ But 
opportunities are always showing themselves, while 
men with ability are not always ready to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities that open before them. 
When, therefore, you find a man who thinks that all 
he lacks of success is a good opportunity to display 
his ability, you find a man who has let slip a gréat 
many good opportunities, and who is likely to let 
another slip while he is complaining of a lack of such 
openings for good work on his part. 


on 








Opportunity 
for Every Man 


To be habitually on time is a mark 
of exceptional character. This is 
equally true of the business man, of the superinten- 
dent or the teacher in the Sunday-school, the preacher, 
or the leader of a prayer-meeting. Dr, J. L. Phillips 
of India, who died in June of this year, in his re- 


A Punctual Man 


markable work asa Sunday-scnool missionary traveled 


over that country by every kind of conveyance there 
in use, yet he was able’to say that, in twenty- 
five thousand miles of such travel, he was never late 
to an appointment. Not only the world’s business, 
but the Lord’s business, demands habitual punctuality. 
That Dr. Phillips recognized this truth as few men 
do, is shown in his life and work. With what fidelity 
and energy he performed his manifold duties is told 
on page 586 of this issue. His vivid descriptions of 
the work in India, as given frequently in The Sun- 
day School Times, will be remembered by readers of 
this paper everywhere. 
OW 


Living is largely a matter of re- 
viewing. It is not a mere dream- 
ing of the past, but it is making use of the past by 
the new view of its experiences which we get from 
the standpoint of the present. Without memory life 
would be barely possible. If, at the going down of 
each sun, we should forget everything, we should have 
to begin life each day as the new-born infant. But 
that which we recall, and which forms the basis of 
our thinking and doing, wears a different aspect at 
each later moment that calls it into requisition. Ideas 
thus becoming associated in new felations take on 
new powers. This is a truth of truths for the teacher 
to remember on review day. Past lessons must take 
on new aspects in view of their associations with those 
which have succeeded them. Like the bygone ex- 
periences of life, they must assume a new import, and 
in their bearing upon one another exhibit some 
more general truth. This becomes possible only 
when all are seen in perspective, not so much in their 
individual separateness as one grand consistent whole. 
In greater or less degree, consciously or unconsciously, 
this is the way in which our own lives are lived. It 
ought to be the way in which teachers teach. 


Larger View of 
Review 


= 


Pet words and phrases are badges 
of character. They are the “ hall 
marks” of personal strength or weakness. Every 
one uses them, consciously or unconsciously. Some 
are first conceived in the interest of precision, and 
then crystallize into habits of speech and of thought. 
Others are used because there is no precision, and 
take a prominent place in the speech habits of\ the 
unthinking. Some distinguish individuality; others 
obliterate it. A large proportion of the sentences 
of one writer begins with “but;” another’s, with 
‘“now.” In conversation, one man tags the ends of 
his sentences with “and everything of the kind,” 
another is voluble in “of course.” A young lady 
finds it easiest to fill up the thin end of her sentences 
with “and all.” Some women begin most of their 
sentences with “and so,” or “so,”—and sometimes 
get no farther. Perhaps these habitual expletives 
make talk easier and somewhat more fluent, but what 
an amount of mental inactivity they disclose! And 
yet they have the merit of being a feature in the 
countenance of individuality. But what of those 
semi-senseless expressions which spread like con- 
tagious disease in conversation and in literature? 
When one is too lazy to think out to the end what 
he began to say, he throws himself upon the in- 


** Along these 
Lines "’ 


dulgence or into the benign lap of one of these inapt 


and inappropriate phrases, and rests complacently 
there. He labors in his speech until he can piece 
out a vacant sentence with “along these lines,” or 
whatever phrase is in the air. If he used to bea 
Sunday-school worker, he is now “ working along 
Sunday-school lines.” The world of thought and ac- 
tion seems to be losing point, because it is always 
“along lines.” Of course, the figure is a proper one 
when it means something as definite as a line; but in 
a majority of cases no one can tell where “these 
lines” are, or what they are, because the speakers 
themselves use the phrase as a makeshift, and as 
mental padding, rather than as the result of close think- 
ing. The taking refuge in such cases, and abiding 
therein with such satisfaction and to so abnormal 
an extent, is a comment upon the inertness of human 
nature, the vagueness of the human mind, and the 
tendency to lapse into habits of thoughtlessness. One 
who thinks nothing through, and has nothing complete 
to say, does not better the case by filling out the blank 
lines of thought with that which means nothing in 
particular. 


| C3 
The Unbinding of the Book 


EN are always trying to get back to first im- 

pressions, to see and feel things at their source. 

Matthew Arnold, in one of his poems, expresses the 
desire thus: 


* Who can see the green earth any more 
As she was by the sources of time? 
Who imagines her fields as they lay 
In the sunshine, unworn by the plough? 
Who thinks as they thought, 
The tribes who then roamed on her breast, 
Her vigorous primitive sons?” 


And one of the French writers has lately expressed 
the same idea as follows: “ We can never get outside 
ourselves. This is one of our greatest sources of 
misery. What would we not give to see heaven and 
earth for a single minute with the eye of a fly, or to 
comprehend nature with the rude and simple brain 
of the ourang-qitang?” To see things as they are 
or were, without prepossession or prejudice, perfectly 
fresh and objective, and outside of ourselves, is one 
of the great experiences of the soul. We get the 
rewards, but we pay the penalties, of intimacy. 

There are many who are striving to get and who 
are getting the experience of seeing the Bible as a 
new book. We want to catch, if we can, the first 
blush of the Scriptures, to experience some of the 
delightful surprise that a prophet felt when, after 
long denial, his nation at last favored his message 
with the seal of public reading, and let it into the 
canon of their acceptance. We want to realize a 
time when the now closely welded chapters were per- 
haps the prophet’s old setmons which would not stay 
old, We want to read not only the Book, but to 
disintegrate the Book into the books. 

To this pleasant work the Bible student is now in- 
vited, to unbind the book, and to give less deference 
to “ the covers of Holy Writ,” as the old expression 
is, and to know the Holy Writ as it was before it 
came into the accident of covers. It was, no doubt, 
a great convenience when, from the numerous scrolls, 
the Bible came into one volume; and it has spread 








the whole revelation where only parts might have 
gone. But it has its disadvantage in the fact that 
most of us know something of all the parts, but very 
few thoroughly. 

Very few other works would thrive under this tight 
and remorseless crowding together. There is a sense 
of surfeit and of overwhelming immediateness about 
any man’s works bound together in one yolume. It 
discourages us; we do not know where to begin. 
Headway in Bible study is slow, measured by the 
whole book, but swift, measured by the books. With 
a@ man’s poems, essays, and narratives bound up in 
one volume, we should lose some of the distinct flavor 
that belonged to each. A sense of largeness and 
dignity is given to the study of the Old Testament 
when we realize that there is within our reach a 
nation’s literature, To be familiar with the literature 
of any nation is a great accomplishment. Bible study 
needs to be extended from the often narrowed concep- 
tion of “ getting good from it” to the further con- 
ception of it as making us possessors of a nation’s 
literature and thought. 

It seems as if it might be helpful if we had the 
Bible as we have other works, in many volumes, and 
could feel that there along our bookshelves lay a 
national literature. If it were so that Isaiah might 
get lost or mislaid, and we had to borrow another, 
or Philippians and Ephesians were lost or loaned just 
when we wanted it, we might come back to them with 
an expectancy that would do us good. If we had 
the Scriptures in a dozen glorious volumes to share 
the honors we bestow on lesser books, we should 
realize how much we have as never before, In this 
fatally compressed volume are sixty-six books that 
would fill a shelf with glorious variation if we could 
give them the expansion they deserve. It might help 
the children on a Sunday if, instead of finding every- 
thing in the one, great book, the preacher had to go 
up to some twenty volumes and select one for theday. 
It must have interested the synagogue children to 
wonder, as the ruler approached the rolls, What one 
he would take for the day. 

Could we once see the books separated that now 
look so much alike, and see their wonderful and 
beautiful disparity of time and place and authorship 
and purpose, we should come back from the separate- 
ness to find a richer unity of purpose than we ever 
had before. 

Much rich discovery is yet in store for those 
around whom the Bible lies in every house but 
partly understood. It will yield up according to the 
sentiments with which we approach it. To go to the 
Bible only when we are in need, and for immediate 
good, will yield us only a part of the good. ‘There is 
no reason why we should not approach the books at 
times simply for pleasure and enjoyment. The Bible 
yields to us on as many sides as we turn toward it. 
The Bible has not been enough with us in our glad 
moments. We approach Homer purely for pleasure. 
We like to feel again the sense of dawn, to see again 
the world with that early, unopinionated sight with 
which his heroes saw it. The early Scriptures may 
feed the same hunger, and minister something of the 
same delight. The dawn and the stars and the hero 
and the love and the adventure are all there. There is 
the song and the strategy and the heroism, if we could 
separate it a little from its utility, and the Bible would 
be re-created for us and give us recreation. It has stern 
lessons for us that other literatures did not dream of ; 
but still God was sending his revelation over the path- 
way of an Eastern people’s habits, and there was in 
their habit the same love of life and place and time, 
and all their endless incidents, in which we rejoice 
when we read of their neighbors. It is our privilege to 
approach them with this so largely untried sentiment 
of pleasure. When we find the Bible to be a pleasure- 
giving book, its message will have a wider way to 
travel over into our heart. 

. That the printing of the Bible will change we can 
hardly expect. The conve..ience of the one volume 
may outweigh the disadvantage, Lut in the meantime 
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it is the task of our study and our imagination to un- 
bind the books and bind them over in our thought 
with the separate circumstance and surrounding and 
motive in which they first went forth from the hands 
of their authors. Then we shall possess an inspired 
library instead of an inspired book, 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its jimitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under po circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 
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What isa word? It is sometimes a 
good deal more than a word. We 
call the Bible God’s Word. We say, 
“T wish to have a word with you.” Philologists know 
that what we -now recognize as a sentence was at one 
time the unit or single word which has since been split 
up into elements which we now particularly call words, 


The Ten Words 


just as words are split up into syllables. So no one need 


be disturbed because scholars tell us that the “ Ten Com- 
mandments ” are more scripturally designated as the 
“Ten Words.” Here is a letter from a Kentucky cor- 
respondent who is seeking light on this point: 


Will you please explain, in your Notes on Open Letters (if 
in order), the meanipg of ‘‘ the Ten Words ”’ as uged in explana- 
tory notes on Sunday-school lessons ? 
the Bible. I suppose the writers refer to the Ten Command- 
ments. I am not criticising; I am ignorant as to the origin 
and use of said phrase, I will be very grateful if you will 
kindly give this query your attention, 


I don’t see the phrase in 


The Critical Notes to the lesson on the Ten Command- 
ments answered this correspondent before he asked the 
question. Perhaps ifthe language there used be reprinted 
here, the correspondent will recall it as familiar,—that 
is, if he reads the Critical Notes. “The well-known 
form of the Hebrew is ‘the words the these,’ Omitting 
the adjective, we have remaining the phrase ‘ the words,’ 
which is the phrase regularly used in the Hebrew to 
designate what we commonly call the Commandments. 
They are called ‘the ten words’ (Exod. 34: 28; Deut. 
4:18; 10: 4), and simply ‘the words’ (Exod, 24 : 3, 
and elsewhere). There is a Hebrew word which is prop- 
erly translated commandment, and one which is properly 
translated law; neither of these words is ever specifically 
applied to the ten precepts that were given from Sinai, 
though ‘the ten words’ were a part of the law, and were 
included among the commandments, and are in a general 
way sometimes sospoken of. There is a misleading ten- 
dency, among students of the English Bible, to the idea 
that, when the Scriptures speak of law or commandment, 
they refer especially to these particular commandments. 
That is not the case.” 

B.. 


No ethical proposition seems to call’ 


Rahab Not Saved 


for Lying out the ingenuity of men more than 


the defense of lying. And when the 
defense is drawn from the conduct of Bible characters, 
it is given as though Bible characters were necessarily in 
all respects models of righteousness. Now an old ques- 
tion is asked again by a teacher from I/linois, who writes: 


I have always taught my class under no circumstances was it 
right to tell a falsehood. They asked me why Rahab the harlot 
was blessed in so doing. Can you enlighten them ? 


Rahab was not “ blessed in so doing.” That is, it was 
not as a liar that she was blessed. Whi is there among 
us that is not abundantly blessed? But does any one 
suppose himself blessed as a reward for his sins? What 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times has said 
before must be said again. When the Hebrew spies 
entered Jericho, they went to Rahab’s house as a place 
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of common resort. Rahab, on learning who they were, 
expressed her readiness, sinner as she was, to trust the 
God of Israel rather than the gods of Canaan; and be- 
cause of her trust she put herself, with all her heathen 
habits of mind and conduct, at the disposal of the God 
of Israel, and she lied, as she had been accustomed to 
lie, to her own people, as a means of securing safety to 
her Hebrew visitors. Because of her faith, which was 
shown in this way, but not necessarily because of her 
way of showing her faith, the Lord approved of her spirit 
in choosing his service rather than the service of the gods 
of her people. The record of her approval is, “ By faith 
Rahab the harlot perished not with them that were dis- 
obedient, having received the spies with peace.” She 
had faith in God, and was saved because of her faith,— 
not because of either of her pet sins, The Illinois 
teacher was right in telling his class that “under no 
circumstances is it right to tell a falsehood.” The one 
all-dividing line in the universe is the line between trath 
and falsehood. God is the God of truth. The Devil is 
the father of lies. No matter what gain is offeréd by the 
Devil as a reward of lying, lying is ever and always 
wrong; and we ought not to do evil that good may come. 
There are, it is true, perplexities and perils in the line of 
right-doing ; but God is on that side, and the Devil is on 
the other. We must do right, though the heavens full; 
and, indeed, the God of truth can keep the heavens from 
falling better than the Devil can. 





Sailing 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson 


HE good ship sailing on the oeean-plane 
Need reck not how the billows blown abound 
Against her in the waste of waters round; * 

She mounts their foamy summits tossed amain 

To overtop and overwhelm in vain, 

Yet must she keep her build seaworthy sound, 
Let no. least weakness anywhere be found 

Within her by the searching stress and strain 
Of wave and weather, to admit the sea 

Importunate through hid little rifts and seams. 
Such flaws beneath, in darkling treachery 

Widening betwixt supposed well-jointed beams, 
Will slowly, surely, howsoever she 

Struggle, engulf her in the ocean-streams. 

So fares my soul, taking her perilous way 
Athwart the weltering ocean of the world; 
However wide averse her keel be hurled 

By froward wind and wave full many a day, 

She tends toward entrance still into the bay 
Capacious and pacific, where, with furled 
Sail, she may rest and be no further whirled, 

Of wantoning tempest wild the sport and prey. 
But she, she too, must heed, or, unaware, 

The vain world, all-involving element, 

Beneath her and about her everywhere, 

Besieging ever with fixed fierce igtent, 

Will force some secret leak, and, entering there, 

Make my soul founder, to the bottom sent. 
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The Book of Acts in the Light of 
Recent Discovery 


First Article 


By Professor Dr. W. M. Ramsay 


HE discoveries which have been made in Asia Minor 
in recent years, and which bear on the interpreta- 
tion, the historical authenticity, and the date of composi- 
tion of the Acts, do not include any striking or sensational 
fiads, but in their entirety they go far to constitute a 
new era in the understanding and the criticism of the 
parts of Acts concerned. To the cofmmentators and 
scholars of former days, the travels of Paul, Barnabas, 
and Silas, in the inner country, were like the voyage of a 
ship in the sea, which left no trace behind to mark their 
passage. Names like Liystra and Derbe were scattered on 
the map by guess; and, though the modern names of 
the sites where Iconium and Pisidian Antioch stood were 
known, yet their relative position and their connection 
with other places were in many respects erroneously 
conceived. 
Discussion for the future must take a new method: it 
must follow the apostles on their exact line of road, and 
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point to the exact place where, obedient to the directions 
of the Holy Spirit, they turned from their intended course 
to take another. Those elongated loop-lines in red ink, 
running free through the space of the map, which mark 
the second journey in the older books, must disappear, 
and be replaced by an indication which depends not on 
fancied probability, but on reasoned proof. 

What I have now said ‘is equivalent to asserting the 
exact historical authenticity of the narrative, and that 
is the great result of recent discovery. It has already 
ceased to be possible for a rational criticism to maintain 
that the narrative of these journeys is a free second-cen- 
tury composition ; and it is rapidly ceasing to be possible 
to regard it as a series of first-century scraps, pieced 
together by a second-century compiler for his own pur- 
poses, Only a narrative written with full mastery by an 
eye-witness, or by one who was in communication with 
eye-witnesses, and able to use their accounts with deli- 
cate precision, could stand the minute study that is now 
demanded and applied. That minuteness is not re- 
stricted to geography, but extends to every department 
of interpretation, It is not a new discovery that the 
perplexing variety of titles for governors and magistrates 
of cities is correct in every case throughout the book ; 
but it is now becoming far clearer than before that the 
duties, powers, and character of the officials are all cor- 
rectly delineated. Recent discoveries are enabling us to 
conceive precisely what these officials were in actual life ; 
and each new step in our knowledge only makes the nar- 
tative of Acts more Juminous. 

The fixing of Lystra with absolute ‘precision by Pro- 
fessor Sterrett, of Amherst College, Massachusetts, and 
his approximate localization of Derbe (made more pre- 
cise in my “Church in the Roman Empire), were two 
great steps, which every one will appreciate. Far less 
striking in appearance were such minor points as that 
Lystra was a Roman colony, that Derbe was honored 
with the name of the emperor Claudius, that Derbe was 
the limit of the Roman world, beyond which lay the in- 
dependent,“ Realm of Antiochus,” and a great number 
of such small points, which it would be merely wearisome 
to enumerate one by one, but which, taken all together, 
have changed central Asia Minor from a terra incognita 
to a land whose topography, roads, political and social 
conditions, during the first century after Christ, are as 
well known as those of almost any other part of the 
Roman Empire, and far better known than those of such 
a province as Britain. When a narrative that contains 
so many details as that of Acts is examined in the light 
of the fuller knowledge now accessible, there is abundant 
opportunity for applying to it those tests with regard to 
date and historicity that are recognized in all other de- 
partments of criticism. At this point, however, when I 
try to write an impartial and statistical account of recent 
discovery, a serious difficulty faces me. If the common 
and almost universally accepted conceptions with regard 
to the direction of the journeys across Asia Minor is 
accepted, the application of these tests would, so far as I 
can judge, go far to show that the narrative is, in many 
respects, inconsistent with ascertained facts; but, on the 
other hand, when certain modifications are made in 
the geography of the journeys, the narrative fulfils all 
the tests, and takes its place (apart from any religious 
character) as the most picturesque, detailed, and impor- 
tant authority for the antiquities and society of the coun- 
try and period that has come down to us. 

At the present stage, therefore, any account of recent 
diseovery, that is to be a fair one, must state the two 
sides in a controversy which is still being maintained. 
It is still under discussion, and no, agreement has been 
reached, what will be the representation given in future 
books to the Pauline journeys across Asia Minor. But 
the question, on the whole, takes this form: Are we to 
cling to the old view (with more precision in some of the 
details), or are we to adopt the view stated in the 
“Church in the Roman Empire”? The reader has 
probably been familiar from childhood with the old view, 
and the best service to him is to state what is claimed 
for the new view, as based on recent discovery. 

The new view sets before us Paul as the Roman citizen, 
going to the great centers (or, at least, the active centers) of 
Roman government and organization (the sole exception 
is Berea, which came in his course incidentally), travel- 
ing amid the surroundings of the first century ; mention- 
ing certain political divisions that existed only from 41 
to 72 A. D., and never at any other period in history ; 
classifying his newly founded churches according to the 
recognized divisions of the empire ; accepting the exist- 
ing political facts, as was natural for one who exhorted 
servants to “count their own musters worthy of all 
honor” (1 Tim, 6:1), and who inculcated in his pupils that 
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“the proper rule of life is to accept the world’s facts, not 
as in themselves right, but as indifferent” (“ Church in 
the Roman Empire,” p. 246), and adapting himself to 
them, as was natural in the missionary who “ became al! 
things to all men, that he might by all means save some ” 
(1 Cor. 6 : 22). 

Again, this view claims to bring the narrative of Acts 
into far closer relations to the Pauline Epistles. “It 
recognizes in Acts a work written to explain, to supple- 
ment, and to render more thoroughly intelligible, the 
Epistles.” In particular, the Epistle to the Galatians is 
generally considered to have been unknown to the author 
of Acts, though it is hard to believe that the intimate 
friend, disciple, and medical adviser of Paul for many 
years was not acquainted with that Epistle. On the new 
view, it is claimed that the two explain each other in such 
a marked way as to show that the one book was intended 
to be read alongside of the other. 

Finally, this view exhibits the narrative as standing 
in close relations with the popular colloquial language 
of the districts traversed ; in several cases, the name used 
in current colloquial slang is employed in place of the 
formal official designation. The very language of Acts 
is that of a person who had traveled in the country, and 
not of one who had gathered his knowledge from books, 

But, so far as the writer may judge, the very facts and 


words which stamp Acts as a genuine first-century com- 


position, when his journeys are supposed to lie in one 
region, stamp it as inaccurate, and out of harmony with 
the known facts, when his journeys are supposed to lie 
in a different region (according to the current view). In 
this unsatisfactory and uncertain result, the present 
résumé must end, Every reader must study and judge 
for himself. 

All of the discoveries alluded to here have been made 
on the surface. There has been a complete lack of ex- 
cavating in recent years on any site that was likely to 
illustrate the Acts. The writer proposed to excavate the 
siteof Lystra in 1894 or 1895, but funds were not forth- 
coming. It is greatly to be desired that systematic and 
thorough excavation should be made on such sites as 
Derbe and Lystra. Derbe in particular is an enticing 
site, as it is absolutely uninhabited, and therefore both 
promising and inexpensive. Lystra is,in many respects 
more interesting, as bulking so much more largely in the 
Acts; the temple of Jupiter “ before the city” should be 
easily discovered, and there are points in the narrative 
that cannot be clearly understood until the topography 
of the city and the situation of the temple are settled. 
Even that little point of grammar, the use of the name 
“Lystra”’ in the second declension dative and the first 
declension accusative, might be proved by inscriptions 
to have been a local usage, in which case this little pecu- 
liarity (which has been treated by some critics as a sign 
that the narrative is founded on two older documents, 
which declined the name “ Lystra” in different ways) 
would be added to the accumulating proofs of the author’s 
intimate acquaintance with local names and usages. 
Iconium and Antioch are, for various reasons, less suit- 
able for a scheme of excavation ; but, as education pro- 
gresses in the two cities which stand on (or close to) their 
sites, accidental discoveries are sure to be made in the 
course of building operations, which may prove interest- 
ing and important. In another year, Iconium will proba- 
bly be on a railway line. 


Old Aberdeen, N. B., Scotland. 
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God’s Desire of Us for Our Sake 
By Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


HAT we can offer unto God, what we can do for 

our fellow-men, is at the best very little, but the 
willingness or unwillingness to do our best in that direc- 
tion shows to what extent we are self-centered; or God- 
centered. Our worship, our ascriptions of praixe, our 
costliest offerings, do not add to God’s glory, but they do 
manifest and help to develop the right spirit within our- 
selves. Our fellow-men can live without our kindness, 
or sympathy, or charity. They can go on if we drop out 
of existence altogether; but can our life be worth the 
living unless we try to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us? A gift presented to us by a friend is 
valued, not for its intrinsic worth, but for the love which 
lies behind it. Paul, in that affectionate letter to the 
Philippians, commends them for their many acts of 
kindness, and their contributions to his personal comfort. 
He «peaks of it, as he says, “‘ Not becatise | desire « giit; 
but | desire fruit that may abound Ww your account.” 
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He prized the gift, but he valued far more the spirit of 
appreciation, gratitude, and love which they manifested, 
as well as those marked evidences of Christian grace and 
growth in their characters, 

We are likewise assured that God, as our father and 
friend, is as much pleased with any manifestation of 
attachment and devotion from us as we are with similar 
expressions from an earthly friend. We perceive also 
that the calling out of such devotion from us is the 
divine method of developing and training the noblest 
side of our characters. God treats us as we treat our 
young children. They save their pennies to buy usa 
little present. We do not need their money or their 
offering, but we do welcome the love which lies behind 
itall. The gift itself isinexpensive, contributing neither 
to the necessities nor to the luxuries of life, but while 
we do not need the gift, these little children need to give. 
This is one of the modes in which their affection for us is 
strengthened, their selfishness is weakened. In like 
manner these little folks come to the mother, offering to 
sew, or sweep, or dust, to deliver the message, or go on an 
errand. The mother could do it all much quicker and 
better herself, yet she rejoices in this disposition to serve, 
and does her utmost to cultivate it. Thus she encourages 
the little hands to do, even if the work accomplished is 
a hindrance rather than a help. She knows it makes 
these children more thoughtful of her, more anxious to 
save her steps, and at the same time develops the spirit 
of self-help and self-reliance in them. An opposite 
course of treatment encourages them in idleness and 
selfishness, and at the same time represses that filial 
love which should be the joy of every household. 

The important principle here, which the wise parent 
recognizes, is that every expression of love in the gift or 
service of the child is to be encouraged; that love grows 
by exercise; that only thus can the child’s best nature 
be aroused and strengthened. Is it not in accordance 
with this principle that God is training and disciplining 
our hearts? Is this not the chief reason why God is 
carrying forward his cause in the world through human 
agents? At the best, as divine workmen, we are more 
bungling than little children in their first attempts at 
service, but we gain by the doing; we are the better for 
every effort to accomplish good, even if the effort itself 
is fruitless. 

Responsive to the divine call, how multiplied and 
effective are the ways in which our influence can be felt 
in Christendom! The cause of Christ asks for the offer- 
ings of the people. Churches are to be built, ministers 
are to be educated and sustained. New fields are to be 
established, and old ones to be held in city and country— 
in our own land and in the lands of heathendom. Bibles, 
religious books and papers, are to be printed and cir- 
culated. All this means money. But some one asks, 
“Was not the gospel free in the days of the apostles?” — 
Yes, to the heathen, and it is still free to that class now; 
but when the heathen become Christians then they ac- 
cept the divine law, “ Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 

With all the light which is thrown upon this subject, 
many an irreligious man still asks with scorn, ‘ What 
kind of a God is that who asks for the pennies of chil- 
dren, for the savings of the poor, and for a share of the 
dividends of the rich?” ‘Such a God is unworthy of 
our love and worship, doing that which no fair-minded 
man would do.” Yet, as we have seen in the illustration 
of child-training, it is just what every wise parent is con- 
stantly doing. From the beginning God has claimed 
one-seventh of man’s time, and one-tenth of his income. 
This divine law was established, so far as we can per- 
ceive, solely for man’s good, to keep him from irreligion 
and utter selfishness. Obedience to this law has been of 
untold blessing to millions, -It has been one of the 
ways by which they could express their attachment to 
God, indicating thoughtfulness and loving interest on 
their part. It has kept them from selfishness, from 
allowing the worst side of their natures to become all- 
dominant. When men ask you whether the God you 
worship needs your money, you can say, “ No, but I 
need to give it. This is one of the ways in which I can 
express my loyalty to him.” ‘“ He desires this fruit of 
unselfishness in me.” ‘ He is superior to my offerings, 
but he delights in the spirit which prompts them.” 

As God asks for a portion of our substance, so he makes 
a demand upon our time, energy, and talent. God could 
sway the human mind and heart directly without any 
human medium or intervention. . But he has ordained 
that the message of salvation should be communicated by 
human lips. -He summons the preacher, the teacher, and 
the individual disciple, to be his witnes» 8, He could speak 
tu wen in the heart of Afiica like a flash from heaven, 
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but when he would open the Dark Continent, he sends a 
Moffat, a Livingstone, a Stanley. From the days when 
Jesus stood on the shores of Galilee without a solitary 
follower, unto this hour when millions obey him, it is 
this personal element which God has used in the world’s 
redemption. It is heart touching heart, life affecting 
life, which the Spirit of God still uses to give the tidings 
of salvation. Not only is it our privilege to turn the 
hearts of men unto Christ as Saviour, but it is our mis- 
sion and duty to strengthen their faith, direct their 
habits in Christian living, to minister unto the suffering 
and sorrowing, the poor and distressed. The world will 
move on without us when we are gone, but, while we 
remain, God looks for this fruit of loving ministry in all 
our lives. He knows how it deepens our love to him, 
how it strengthens and broadens character. We are 
slow in learning that love is to be active rather than 
passive, It must not be content merely to receive, it 
grows by exercise, Not those from whom we receive 
most, but those to whom we give most, hold the highest 
place in our hearts. No matter how true our friend is 
to us, our affection to him will wane without the con- 
stant outgoing of attention and service to him. Hence, 
if two old friends begin to walk apart, the one remaining 
stedfast, the other wavering, the surest hope of reconcilia- 
tion is not in the stedfast one becoming more lavish in 
his gifts and attentions, but in arousing the thought and 
sympathy of the wavering one, in encouraging him to 
render some acts of kindness and affection to the friend of 
old, You can be confident that his friendship will revive 
and strengthen in proportion as his ministries multiply. It 
is-this also which God recognizes in his treatment of us. 
He knows that our attachment to him will deepen in 
proportion as we render unto him that which costs. 

While our salvation is free through Jesus Christ the 
Bon, as disciples we are to work for him and with him 
for the world’s redemption. While he can advance his 
kingdom without us, we cannot advance as subjects of 
that kingdom without the forth-putting of our best ener- 
gies. It is by the gift of time and money, by the use of 
talent and opportunity, that we can best express and 
increase our love to Christ, It is a test of loyalty. He 
prizes this spirit in us just as we value a similar disposi- 
tion in a loving child and in an attached friend. This, as 
we have seen, also is the divine mode of training and de- 
veloping character. As the heart of the Apostle was 
touched by the attention of the Philippians, so God says 
with our every offering unto him, “ Not because I desire 
a gift, but I desire fruit that may abound tp your ac- 
count,.”” What we do in Christ's name and with the best 
intent may be little, and we be soon forgotten, but it is 
well pleasing to the God above us. Our lives and our 
deeds may soon fade from the remembrance of man, but 
the spirit of the worker lives on and lives ever in the 
realm of the immortal. 


Philadelphia, 
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A Nursery Study 
By Isabel Ingersoll Lockwood 


OUR little hurrying feet were heard upon the stairs, 
two little voices calling for mama,—and the sisters 
came with their story of distress, As the little four-and- 
a-half-year-old—‘‘ Number One”—sadly told me that 
one of the precious blue saucers, which grandmama had 
given to the small housekeepers, was broken, tears ran 
down her cheeks. ‘“‘ But you can glue it,—can’t you, 
mama?” Assured that glue could never hold those tiny 
pieces, she became thoughtful, and spoke hastily, “I can 
havesister’s saucer,—can’t I?” Thinking to let the mat- 
ter settle itself, the answer was given, “ You can ask 
her.” There stood the three-year-old sister—‘ Number 
Two ”—close beside, sympathizing now as always in her 
sister’s loss, eagerly offering her own treasure. 

“You can have mine, sister; you can have mine,” the 
sweet little voice was saying. But it seemed best to ex- 
plain a little, and the blessed child was told that when 
she gave things away they could not be taken back. But 
she gave no heed; generous sympathy overpowered 
every thought of her own beloved toy, and the blue 
saucer was held out toward the sorrowing elder sister. 

The gravity of the situation dawned upon the mother’s 
loving heart. The self-sacrificing baby girl,—for she 
was little more,—the thoughtless selfishness of the elder 
sister; one ready to give, the other to take,—with what 
life-long results? 

But a cloud came over the merry face of “ Number 
One.” The end of the struggle was xt hand, and the 
little soldier had won the victory. She could not put it 
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into words, but when I said, “ You could not take sister’s 
saucer,—could you?” the words came from her heart, 
“No, of course not; but she is a dear little sister!” 
And with embraces and thanks they turned to other play, 
and the episode was ended. Ended for them, but not 
for the parents who study the development of these little 
lives, 80 great in promise, so unspeakable in possibility. 
The elder child, selfish in her first impulse, but noble- 
hearted, and quick to see and appreciate her sister’s sel f- 
denial; the tiny one, impulsively generous, instantly 
ready to give her best to comfort the heart of one she 
loves. 

Two months later,—Little ‘‘ Number Two,” now three 
years and a quarter, and so busy with her dishes, table- 
setting, and cups of tea, that she might be called the 
Martha of the household, has had given her a tiny flat- 
iron, which has filled her soul with delight. It came 
Friday night, and all day Saturday she played with it, 
charmed with its pretense at usefulness, trying it upon 
dolly’s clothes, and even upon the carpet and rugs. 

Sunday morning she was found ironing away, too 
busy to heed the breakfast-bell, and saying, “I’m busy; 
don’t unbusy me.” 

But she came obediently to the table. 

Nostrict lines have been drawn about Sabbath observ- 
ance with these little ones, as their country life made 
the Catechism, Bible stories, and singing, with the 
especial Sunday walk with their parents, the features of 
the day. 

So, although “Sunday songs” and “Sunday books” 
have been chosen, there has been no separation from 
the toys, which have remained in full view in their 
usual places, _ 

After breakfast came the regular walk and nap. 
After the nap, “‘ Number Two” talked with her mother, 
counting up her blessings and showing much gratitude 
to the Giver. 

. When asked how much she loved God, she gave her 
own especial answer, ‘‘ With all my heart.” 

The talk over, she went downstairs, and asked at once 
for her flat-iron, Following, as it did, so closely upon 
her profession of gratitude and love to God, it seemed as 
though a test: might be made then, and she was reminded 
that she saw no one doing unnecessary work upon the 
Sabbath, and asked if she could not give up her flat-iron 
for one afternoon, to show God that she really loved 
him. 

She cheerfully said that she could; but, after dinner, 
she took up the iron and began to play with it. 

When reminded of her words, she ceased her play at 
once, and said, “‘ Please put it on a high shelf, s0 I can- 
not forget again.” 

It was suggested that she put it into the dolls’ cup- 
board, where the play dishes were kept, and there she 
placed it, and left it—untouched. 

The child has been trained to self-denial, yet who can 
doubt that her willingness to give up a cherished new 
toy arose from a true desire to please the One who had 
given her so many blessings. 

But there is a sequel.- Just one week later, a dispute 
was heard upon the piazza, “‘ Number Two” contending 
with her nurse for the use of the new “ buckboard,” a 
Christmas present, One whispered reminder that it was 
Sunday, and that we do not play with all our toys on 
Sunday, and she was instantly willing to take her 
exercise on foot. 

Asheville, N. C. 
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Hints on Reviews 
By A. W. Pierson 


EACHERS have often been heard to say, as review 
Sunday approached, that they were glad it was 
review so that they would not have to give much time to 
the preparation of the lesson. Pupils have also been 
heard to say that they hated review Sunday because it 
was so uninteresting. Would it be strange if these pupils 
and teachers belonged together ? 

Would it not seem that a review would require more 
careful preparation, and do more to clinch the truth, than 
any other lesson? The pupils will naturally dislike re- 
views if they consist in the parrot-like recitation of the 
titles, golden texts, etc. They are soon forgotten, and 
leave no impression ; while a carefully prepared review 
serves to clinch the truths that have been taught, and 
shows the teacher how much has been grasped by the 
pupil, It is also a gratification to the pupil to find that 
he has really learned something. 

Various ways of reviewing have been tried with more 
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or less success. To the writer, the written review has 
been found to be the most satisfactory in every way. It 
gives the slow or timid ones time to think, and not be- 
come embarrassed. It also gives the teacher a clearer 
idea of the character and inner life of the pupil. Then 
too, the pupils desire to do well, and they are therefore 
anxious to be present each Sunday, and to listen atten- 
tively. Usually they object at first to this method, but, 
if carried on in an interesting manner, they soon Jearn 
to like it, or, if not to like it, at least to agree that it is 
for their best good, 

As far as possible, it is best to vary the reviews as much 
asone can. Sometimes it may seem best not to review 
the lessons of the quarter, but to devote the time toa 
talk on some subject which seems needful, 

Not long ago, a class of young girls was given a written 
leason which was not a review of the quarter.. The 
teacher desired to see how much general knowledge they 
had of the gospel of salvation. They were told to reply 
as though speaking to one who was entirely ignorant of 
God, Christ, and salvation. The replies given were a 
great surprise to the teacher, and showed her more of the 
inner life .of the girls than she had ever known before. 
One girl of fifteen wrote such a satisfactory paper that. I 
shall give it bélow in full, It may inspire some other 
teacher to try the same plan. 

Question; Tell of the origin and consequence of sin? 

Answer : You know that no one in the world is with- 
out sin, and perhaps you wonder why. When God 
made man, he made him perfect, with the choice of right 
and wrong. He gave Adam, the first man, a command- 
ment, which, if he broke, God said “he should surely 
die.” Adam broke God’s command, and, with his dis- 
obedience, the whole human race fell, Now we are all 
God's creatures, and when we break his law we are de- 
serving of the punishment, which is death. 

Question: Tell of the plan of God for salvation. 

Answer : God is love, and so he did not care to have 
all mankind lost, He sent his beloved Son, Jesus Christ, 
on the earth to teach men and call them to repentance. 
This was only after he had sent many other prophets and 
servants who had been of no avail, 

Question : Tell of Christ’s life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, 

Answer : Christ, the Son of God, eame upon earth, and 
was born in a manger,—the lowest place to be found,— 
and thus taught us a lesson of humility. He grew to be — 
a young man, and, during all his life on earth, he was 
perfect. Once after having fasted forty days, and per- 
haps in his weakest state, Satan took him, and tempted 
him three times; but he did not fall. He went about 
doing good, but many of the people would not believe 
that he was the Son of God. God saw that only one 
thing would accomplish salvation for his sinful world, 
and that the death of his only and well-beloved Son. 
After Christ had done all the good he could, he was to 
die. The Jews, his principal enemies, sought all the 
ways to destroy him. He was brought before Pilate, the 
ruler, and tried. Pilate found no fault in Christ; but, 
in order to please the wicked Jews, he chose to do some- 
thing unjust. He accordingly commanded Christ to be 
crucified. He carried his cross to the hill of Calvary, 
and on Friday evening was crucified, The cruel nails 
pierced his poor hands and feet, and a sword was pierced 
into his side, He was mocked and spit upon, and all this 
for us. Is it not enough to make us love him? Euster 
is soon coming, and then we are to celebrate his resur- 
rection, On Friday evening, when he died, he said, “It 
is finished !”—meaning that our salvation was accom- 
plished. Henceforth, all who trust and love the Lord 
Jesus should be saved. On the following Sabbath some 
of Christ’s disciples came to the tomb where he had been 
buried, and found that he was gone. He had risen on 
Sunday morning, proving his power over death, 

Question: Tell of his coming again. 

Answer: He did not leave the earth forever, but prom- 
ised to come again, and take all his faithful servants and 
followers home to himself, to be with him forever, He 
has only gone for a little while, to prepare a home for 
us. He says, “I go to prepare a plece for you, and if I 
go and prepare a place for you I will come again and 
receive you unto myself.” Is not that a sweet promise? 

Question : Tell of the result of refusing this salvation. 

Answer: Now I have told you all the sweet things 
about our beloved Master, and I am sure you have fallen 
in love with him; but, for fear you may have any doubt, I 
will tell you of the result of not accepting Christ. The 
wages of sin, we know, is death, and, if we have no 
Saviour, we can surely not escape the wrath of God 

which is to come. We know we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of God, aud then we shuil be judged. 
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If we have been faithful, we shall hear God say, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord;” but if not, we shall sorrowfully hear 
him say, “ Yeshall be cast into outer darkness, where 
there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

This paper was written in the forty-five minutes given 
for the lesson, and without any preparation. 

After the lessons on Paul’s first missionary journey, 
a teacher gave her class of thirteen-year-old girls a writ- 
ten review consisting of twenty questions. The pupils 
each had an outline map given her, on which she was to 
trace Paul’s journey, putting in the names of the places. 
The questions concerned the events at each of these 
places. The answers were a great satisfaction to the 
teacher, and served to impress the whole journey upon 
the minds of the pupils. Several of the papers were 
nearly perfect, and one entirely so. 

Weekly, as well as quarterly, reviews are important ; 
and if the former are carefully carried on, the latter are 
apt to prove more successful. 

Let us then, as teachers, determine that from this time 
on the reviews shall be faithfully and carefully prepared, 
and let us be encouraged by the word of God, which 
saith, “‘ My word shall not return unto me void.” 


East Northfield, Mass. 
Woo 


After-Glow 


By Maria Louise Eve 





HE sun had sunk behind the hill, 
The drowsy hum of bees was still, 
While dull and gray 

On tree and sward a gloom was spread 
On all, below and overhead, 
A shadow lay. 


Even so, I thought, with vain regret 

The sun of happiness has set 
For me for aye, 

And blotted out the landscape sweet, 

Where wandered erst my happy feet, 
With shadows gray. 

When sudden, to my wondering eyes, 

There came a sweet and glad surprise, 
For, looking, lo! 

A rosy radiance wrapt the sky, 

And tree and sward were lighted by 
The after-glow. 


Even so, I thought, it yet shall be 
With you, fair sun, that set for me, 
In utter wo: * 
A radiance of heavenly birth 
Shall wrap for me the sky and earth 
In after-glow. 
Augusta, Ga. 
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The Picture-Gallery Review 


By Magdalene Wangner 


Bite o you have used, dear primary teacher, the 

wheel, the clock, the sun, the memorial window, 
the cross, the heart, the garden, and the countless other 
plans we have all used in teaching reviews, try the pic- 
ture gallery. 

‘I used to know a little girl in whose opinion review 
Sunday was the driest, most uninteresting day in all-the 
quarter. I remember hearing her say once, “Oh, I’m 
not going next Sunday; it’s only review!” When I 
became a teacher, I remembered this little girl’s expe- 
rience, and resolved to contrive beautiful reviews, if 
possible. ; 

The picture-gallery idea was first conceived three 
years ago. I worked out a plan, and, being so fortunate 
as to have an artist brother, my pictures were all good, 
the children were delighted, and the idea proved a suc- 
cess. Last March, after a discouraging attempt to find 
something new, I took up the old idea, and used it in 
giving the review of the first quarter’s lessons; and it 
proved to be the brightest, pleasantest, and most helpful 
plan we have yet attempted in our class. I began some- 
‘what like this: : 

“ Suppose, dear children, that a friend of mine went 
far away across the great ocean; suppose that he was 
traveling from one beautiful city to another, seeing all 
the grand churches and buildings, and lovely lakes and 
rivers. Now, if he wanted (o tell me about it, how could 
he, when he was so far away?” 

“ Yes, ina letter. He’d say something like this: ‘Oh, 
I wish you could see the view from my window this morn- 
ing!’ and then he’d go vv and tell how high the moun- 
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tains were, and how the tops were covered with snow all 
the time; and about the dear little brook down in the 
valley. He’d tell me that the house where he was stay- 
ing could hardly be seen because of the great trees there, 
and how two little birds had built a nest on a branch right 
under his window.” 

“Do you think that would be a good way to tell me 
about it? After I read it, do you think I could shut 
my eyes, and see itin my mind? Yes; but perhaps it 
might not be quite right. ‘I know a better way,—do you?” 

“ Yes, he could send mea picture.” 

“If my friend knew how to make pictures, we'd call 
him— what? Yes, an artist. After I got the picture, 
I’d look at it, and say, ‘Oh, sure enough! There’s the 
house, there’s the brook,—why, there’s the very bird’s- 
nest!’ and so on.. And if I should show it to you now, 
you’d almost be able to tell me about it.” 

“ To-day is review Sunday, and we are to have a pic- 
ture gallery, which will tell us the stories of all our les- 
sons,” 

“T have some artists here this afternoon who are going 
to make pictures for us, so that you can tell me all about 
each one very quickly. I see oneright on that seat over 
there. Elmer, come here, dear. How many frames do 
you see on the board? Yes, twelve; five at the top, two 
in the middle, and five in the lower row. In galleries, 
the pictyres.are always numbered, What shall we num- 
ber this first frame? Yes; Elmer may mark it ‘I.’” 

By this time, you might have heard the proverbial 
pin drop. 

“ Now he will make the picture of the story in our 
first lesson. In this corner put the letter J; over here 
on a mountain, a stone tower with one iron-barred win- 
dow.” 

So, with an air of breathless expectation on the part 
of the two hundred children, and the faintest shade of 
nervousness in the little artist as he stood fingering his 
stick of brown chalk, the picture-making was begun, and 
carried on through the whole series. Sometimes it took 
two or three to make one picture. 

Of course, nothing elaborate was attempted. I had 
them reproduce as nearly as possible my own simple 
blackboard work for each Sunday. From these, by 
means of judicious questions, the whole story was drawn 
from the class, and I was amazed to find how much the 
children had retained of the lesson, and the truth taught. 
We had, in every case, the key-word or words of the 
golden text printed to accompany each picture. 

To show how simple was some of the work done, let 
me take the fourth lesson, ‘‘The Great Confession.” In 
the middle of the framed space was a large interrogation- 
‘point; in the upper corners, JESUS and PETER; across 
the lower part, SON OF GOD; and there was the whole 
story. 

As each picture was finished, a few words were said, 
connecting the lessons, and giving the whole exercise all 
the fascination of acontinuedstory. A letter was placed 
in the lower right-hand corner of each, and when the 
gallery was completed, we read the words they formed, 
which were the thought for the quarter, “ LEARN OF 
JESUS.” 

I believe the success was mainly due to the fact that 
co-operation—that essential in effective primary work— 
had been secured and retained. 

Perhaps you will ask whether all the children were 
willing to do this work before the school. In nearly 
every case, excited eagerness was written on the face of 
the little one called to mount the platform. But a num- 
ber came forward timidly, selected their chalk with 
trembling fingers, and began in fear. Every pause, every 
uplifted, questioning glance, was met by teacher’s smile 
of encouragement and approval, and each one passed 
bravely through the ordeal. ; 

There may have been victories won that day. Who 
can tell if there were not laid the foundation stones of 
the future self-trust so necessary for noble actions and 
determined right-doing ? 

True, the blackboard results exhibited not a suspicion 
of artistic merit; the mountains were inverted V’s in 
brown chalk; the eyes, in the lesson on the blind man, 
were never “ made for seeing; ” the beast, in the story 
of the Good Samaritan, might have been mistaken for an 
illustration of the theory of the evolution of the vertebra ; 
and such a light as streamed in the Transfiguration was 
certainly never seen on sea or land, 

But each crude little picture preached its mute sermon 
on the text, “The seed is the word,” and was eloquent, 
to me, of the activity of the childish imagination, and 
the result of the effort to depict its conceptions of the 
story of the lesson. 


Newark, N. J. 
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A Little Peacemakei 
By H. D. R. Reeves 


. OU upset it on purpose, and I will never play 
with you again, Margerie Ellis!" 

The two little girls had been playing paper dolls out 
on the front veranda all the morning; and making 
them dresses, too, for bits of bright-colored paper and 
lace were lying about in little piles, with stones from the 
gravel walk on them to keep them from blowing away. 
A box, filled with ready-made dresses and hats, the chil- 
dren used as a store, and brought the mamas and 
daughters there every now and then for new clothes, 

Edith was just deciding between a blue dress and a 
brown for her favorite, Miss Marcella,—who was soon to 
be married to Mr. Thomas Twist, a rosy-cheeked paper 
doll with a red cravat,—when an unusually strong breeze 
took that young lady right out of her hands, and carried 
her way down the path to the sweet shrub-bush. Mar- 
gerie jumped up quickly to help Edith in the chase after 
Miss Marcella, when, in her haste, she overturned the 
box-store,-—to the great delight of the frolicsome breeze, 
but not to Edith’s delight, for she cried out: 

“ Margerie, see-what-you’ve done! What made you?” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean to, Edith,—why, I believe you 
think I did, you look so cross!” 

“You did do it on purpose, and you're glad ’cause 
my dear Miss Marcella blew down the walk!” 

This was too much for Margerie, and she cried out: “ I 
hate your old Miss Marcella, and the doll she’s going to 
marry, and all her clothes, and everything about her! ” 

What Edith would have said in reply I do not know, 
for just then they were stopped by a strange little girl 
at the gate. 

“ Who’s that girl, Margerie? She’s talking to us,” 

The little girl at the gate was Edna Herbert, who was 
visiting her aunt, several doors farther up the street. 

That morning Aunt Lucy had given her the text, 
“‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” But she had gone away without 
explaining it to Edna, 

“Can peacemakers mean dressmakers, I wonder,” 
thought Edna. “Oh, no! I guess it means the other 
kind of piece—not to quarrel. I'l] be a peacemaker to- 
day,” and she started down the street to join her aunt at 
the store. At Margerie’s gate she heard the words thé 
angry children were saying, and quick as a flash she 
thought, “ A peacemaker will stop quarrels,”—and then 
even quicker came another-thought: ‘‘ But I don’t know 
those girls, and what would they think of me? ” 

It was already too late, however, for they had seen 
her, and that she was looking at them, so she called out, 
“ Can’t I be a peacemaker?” 

“A what?” called back Margerie. 

Edna had come up to the veranda by this time. “‘ A 
peacemaker,” she said again. “ Isthat other girl your 
best friend?” 

“Why, yes—no—she was—I don’t know,” said Mar- 
gerie. 

“Oh! then don’t quarrel with her,—and let me help 
you pick up your things. Look! there’s a pink dress 
blown up into that cedar-tree; it couldn’t wait till De- 
cember to be made a Christmas tree! ” 

All three children laughed at this, and then began a 
chase after the scattered dresses and other valuables. 

When all had been found and put back into the box 
again, the eyes of the children fairly sparkled with fun, 
and Margerie’s mother, coming out, saw three happy 
little girls, all laughing and talking at once. 

“ What little girl is this, Margerie?”’ she said. 

“T don’t know,” said Margerie, and she laughed at 
the thought. “She heard Edith and me quarreling, 
mama, and she came in to be a piece-bag—or some- 
thing.” 

“* Peace-maker,” laughed Edna; “I am Mrs. Herbert’s 
niece,”—turning to Mrs, Ellis,—“‘I am only visiting 
here.” 

Margerie’s mother kissed Edga’s upturned face, say- 
ing: “It is plain to be seen that you are one of Christ’s 
little ones.” 

And Edna said to herself as she walked home a little 
later: ‘‘ Margerie’s mother said I was one of Christ’s 
little ones, which really is just the same thing as being 
called the ‘ children of God.’ ” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 































































































































































but when he would open the Dark Continent, he sends a 
Moffat, a Livingstone, a Stanley. From the days when 
Jesus stood on the shores of Galilee without a solitary 
follower, unto this hour when millions obey him, it is 
this personal element which God has used in the world's 
redemption. It is heart touching heart, life affecting 
life, which the Spirit of God still uses to give the tidings 
of salvation. Not only is it our privilege to turn the 
hearts of men unto Christ as Saviour, but it is our mis- 
sion and duty to strengthen their faith, direct their 
habits in Christian living, to minister unto the suffering 
and sorrowing, the poor and distressed. The world will 
move on without us when we are gone, but, while we 
remain, God looks for this fruit of loving ministry in all 
our lives. He knows how it deepens our love to him, 
how it strengthens and broadens character. We are 
slow in learning that love is to be active rather than 
passive, It must not be content merely to receive, it 
grows by exercise. Not those from whom we receive 
most, but those to whom we give most, hold the highest 
place in our hearts. No matter how true our friend is 
to us, our affection to him will wane without the con- 
stant outgoing of attention and service to him. Hence, 
if two old friends begin to walk apart, the one remaining 
stedfast, the other wavering, the surest hope of reconcilia- 
tion is not in the stedfast one becoming more lavish in 
his gifts and attentions, but in arousing the thought and 
sympathy of the wavering one, in encouraging him to 
render some acts of kindness and affection to the friend of 
old, You can be confident that his friendship will revive 
and strengthen in proportion as his ministries multiply. It 
is this also which God recognizes in his treatment of us. 
He knows that our attachment to him will deepen in 
proportion as we render unto him that which costs. 

While our salvation is free through Jesus Christ the 
Son, as disciples we are to work for him and with him 
for the world’s redemption. While he can advance his 
kingdom without us, we cannot advance as subjects of 
that kingdom without the forth-putting of our best ener- 
gies. it is by the gift of time and money, by the use of 
talent and opportunity, that we can best express and 
increase our love to Christ, It is a test of loyalty. He 
prizes this spirit in us just as we value a similar disposi- 
tion in a loving child and in an attached friend, This, as 
we have seen, also is the divine mode of training and de- 
veloping character. As the heart of the Apostle was 
touched by the attention of the Philippians, so God says 
with our every offering unto him, ‘‘ Not because I desire 
a gift, but I desire fruit that may abound tp your ac- 
count.” What we do in Christ’s name and with the best 
intent may be little, and we be soon forgotten, but it is 
well pleasing to the God above us. Our lives and our 
deeds may soon fade from the remembrance of man, but 
the spirit of the worker lives on and lives ever in the 
realm of the immortal. 


Philadelphia, 
o> 


A Nursery Study 
By Isabel Ingersoll Lockwood 


OUR little hurrying feet were heard upon the stairs, 
two little voices calling for mama,—and the sisters 
came with their story of distress, As the little four-and- 
a-half-year-old—‘‘ Number One”—sadly told me that 
one of the precious blue saucers, which grandmama had 
given to the small housekeepers, was broken, tears ran 
down her cheeks. ‘“‘ But you can glue it,—can’t you, 
mama?” Assured that glue could never hold those tiny 
pieces, she became thoughtful, and spoke hastily, ‘I can 
havesister’s saucer,—can’t I?” Thinking to let the mat- 
ter settle itself, the answer was given, “ You can ask 
her.” There stood the three-year-old sister—‘ Number 
Two ”—close beside, sympathizing now as always in her 
sister's loss, eagerly offering her own treasure, 

** You can have mine, sister; you can have mine,” the 
sweet little voice was saying. But it seemed best to ex- 
plain a little, and the blessed child was told that when 
she gave things away they could not be taken back. But 
she gave no heed; generous sympathy overpowered 
every thought of her own beloved toy, and the blue 
saucer was held out toward the sorrowing elder sister. 

The gravity of the situation dawned upon the mother’s 
loving heart. The self-sacrificing baby girl,—for she 
was little more,—the thoughtless selfishness of the elder 
sister ; one ready to give, the other to take,—with what 
life-long results? 

But a cloud came over the merry face of “ Number 
One.” The end of the struggle was at hand, and the 
little soldier had won the victory. She could not put it 
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into words, but when I said, “ You could not take sister’s 
saucer,—could you?” the words came from her heart, 
“No, of course not; but she is a dear little sister!” 
And with embraces and thanks they turned to other play, 
and the episode was ended. Ended for them, but not 
for the parents who study the development of these little 
lives, so great in promise, so unspeakable in possibility. 
The elder child, selfish in her first impulse, but noble- 
hearted, and quick to see and appreciate her sister’s sel f- 
denial; the tiny one, impulsively generous, instantly 
ready to give her best to comfort the heart of one she 
loves. 

Two months later,—Little “‘ Number Two,” now three 
years and a quarter, and so busy with her dishes, table- 
setting, and cups of tea, that she might be called the 
Martha of the household, has had given her a tiny flat- 
iron, which has filled her soul with delight. It came 
Friday night, and all day Saturday she played with it, 
charmed with its pretense at usefulness, trying it upon 
dolly’s clothes, and even upon the carpet and rugs. 

Sunday morning she was found ironing away, too 
busy to heed the breakfast-bell, and saying, “I’m busy; 
don’t unbusy me.” 

But she came obediently to the table. 

Nostrict lines have been drawn about Sabbath observ- 
ance with these little ones, as their country. life made 
the Catechism, Bible stories, and singing, with the 
especial Sunday walk with their parents, the features of 
the day. 

So, although “Sunday songs” and “Sunday books” 
have been chosen, there has been no separation from 
the toys, which have remained in full view in their 
usual places, _ 

After breakfast came the regular walk and nap. 
After the nap, “‘ Number Two” talked with her mother, 
counting up her blessings and showing much gratitude 
to the Giver. 

When asked how much she loved God, she gave her 
own especial answer, ‘‘ With all my heart.” 

The talk over, she went downstairs, and asked at once 
for her flat-iron. Following, as it did, so closely upon 
her profession of gratitude and love to God, it seemed as 
though a test might be made then, and she was reminded 
that she saw no one doing unnecessary work upon the 
Sabbath, and asked if she could not give up her flat-iron 
for one afternoon, to show God that she really loved 
him. 

She cheerfully said that she could; but, after dinner, 
she took up the iron and began to play with it, 

When reminded of her words, she ceased her play at 
once, and said, “ Please put it on a high shelf, s0 I can- 
not forget again.” 

It was suggested that she put it into the dolls’ cup- 
board, where the play dishes were kept, and there she 
placed it, and left it—untouched. 

The child has been trained to self-denial, yet who can 
doubt that her willingness to give up a cherished new 
toy arose from a true desire to please the One who had 
given her so many blessings. 

But there is a sequel.- Just one week later, a dispute 
was heard upon the piazza, “‘ Number Two” contending 
with her nurse for the use of the new “‘ buekboard,” a 
Christmas present, One whispered reminder that it was 
Sunday, and that we do not play with all our toys on 
Sunday, and she was instantly willing to take her 
exercise on foot. 

Asheville, N. C. 
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Hints on Reviews 
By A. W. Pierson 


EACHERS have often been heard to say, as review 
Sunday approached, that they were glad it was 
review so that they would not have to give much time to 
the preparation of the lesson. Pupils have also been 
heard to say that they hated review Sunday because it 
was so uninteresting. Would it be strange if these pupils 
and teachers belonged together ? 

Would it not seem that a review would require more 
careful preparation, and do more to clinch the truth, than 
any other lesson? The pupils will naturally dislike re- 
views if they consist in the parrot-like recitation of the 
titles, golden texts, etc. They are soon forgotten, and 
leave no impression; while a carefully prepared review 
serves to clinch the truths that have been taught, and 
shows the teacher how much has been grasped by the 
pupil. It is also a gratification to the pupil to find that 
he has really learned something. 

Various ways of reviewing have been tried with more 














or less success. To the writer, the written review has 
been found to be the most satisfactory in every way. It 
gives the slow or timid ones time to think, and not be- 
come embarrassed, It also gives the teacher a clearer 
idea of the character and inner life of the pupil. Then 
too, the pupils desire to do well, and they are therefore 
anxious to be present each Sunday, and to listen atten- 
tively. Usually they object at first to this method, but, 
if carried on in an interesting manner, they soon Jearn 
to like it, or, if not to like it, at least to agree that it is 
for their best good. 

As far as possible, it is best to vary the reviews as much 
asone can. Sometimes it may seem best not to review 
the lessons of the quarter, but to devote the time toa 
talk on some subject which seems needful. 

Not long ago, a class of young girls was given a written 
lesson which was not a review of the quarter.. The 
teacher desired to see how much general knowledge they 
had of the gospel of salvation. They were told to reply 
as though speaking to one who was entirely ignorant of 
God, Christ, and salvation. The replies given were a 
great surprise to the teacher, and showed her more of the 
inner life of the girls than she had ever known before. 
One girl of fifteen wrote such a satisfactory paper that. I 
shall give it below in full, It may inspire some other 
teacher to try the same plan. 

Question ; Tell of the origin and consequence of sin? 

Answer: You know that no one in the world is with- 
out sin, and perhaps you wonder why. When God 
made man, he made him perfect, with the choice of right 
and wrong. He gave Adam, the first man, a command- 
ment, which, if he broke, God said “ he should surely 
die.” Adam broke God’s command, and, with his dis- 
obedience, the whole human race fell. Now we are all 
God's creatures, and when we break his law we are de- 
serving of the punishment, which is death. 

Question : Tell of the plan of God for salvation. 

Answer : God is love, and so he did not care to have 
all mankind lost, He sent his beloved Son, Jesus Christ, 
on the earth to teach men and call them. to repentance. 
This was only after he had sent many other prophets and 
servants who had been. of no avail. 

Question : Tell of Christ’s life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, 

Answer ; Christ, the Son of God, eame upon earth, and 
was born in a manger,—the lowest place to be found,— 
and thus taught us a lesson of humility. He grew to be — 
a young man, and, during all his life on earth, he was 
perfect. Once after having fasted forty days, and per- 
haps in his weakest state, Satan took him, and tempted 
him three times; but he did not fall. He went about 
doing good, but many of the people would not believe 
that he was the Sén of God. God saw that only one 
thing would accomplish salvation for his sinful world, 
and that the death of his only and well-beloved Son. 
After Christ had done all the good he could, he was to 
die. The Jews, his principal enemies, sought all the 
ways to destroy him. He was brought before Pilate, the 
ruler, and tried. Pilate found no fault in Christ; but, 
in order to please the wicked Jews, he chose to do some- 
thing unjust. He accordingly commanded Christ to be 
crucified. He carried his cross to the hill of Calvary, 
and on Friday evening was crucified, The cruel nails 
pierced his poor hands and feet, and a sword was pierced 
into his side, He was mocked and spit upon, and all this 
for us. Is it not enough to make us love him? Easter 
is soon coming, and then we are to celebrate his resur- 
rection, On Friday evening, when he died, he said, “It 
is finished!”—meaning that our salvation was accom- 
plished. Henceforth, all who trust and love the Lard 
Jesus should be saved. On the following Sabbath some 
of Christ’s disciples came to the tomb where he had been 
buried, and found that he was gone. He had risen on 
Sunday morning, proving his power over death. 

Question: Tell of his coming again. 

Answer : He did not leave the earth forever, but prom- 
ised to come again, and take all his faithful servants and 
followers home to himself, to be with him forever. He 
has only gone for a little while, to prepare a home for 
us. He says, “I go to prepare a pjace for you, and if I 
go and prepare a place for you I will come again and 

receive you unto myself.” Is not that a sweet promise? 

Question : Tell of the result of refusing this salvation. 

Answer: Now I have told you all the sweet things 
about our beloved Master, and I am sure you have fallen 
in love with him; but, for fear you may have any doubt, I 
will tell you of the result of not accepting Christ. The 
wages of sin, we know, is death, and, if we have no 
Saviour, we can surely not escape the wrath of God 
which is to come. We know we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of God, aud then we shail be judged. 
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If we have been faithful, we shall hear God say, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord;” but if not, we shall sorrowfully hear 
him say, “ Yeshall be cast into outer darkness, where 
there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

This paper was written in the forty-five minutes given 
for the lesson, and without any preparation. _ 

After the lessons on Paul’s first missionary journey, 
a teacher gave her class of thirteen-year-old girls a writ- 
ten review consisting of twenty questions. The pupils 
each had an outline map given her, on which she was to 
trace Paul’s journey, putting in the names of the places. 
The questions concerned the events at each of these 
places. The answers were a great satisfaction to the 
teacher, and served to impress the whole journey upon 
the minds of the pupils. Several of the papers were 
nearly perfect, and one entirely so. 

Weekly, as well as quarterly, reviews are important ; 
and if the former are carefully carried on, the latter are 
apt to prove more successful. 

Let us then, as teachers, determine that from this time 
on the reviews shall be faithfully and carefully prepared, 
and let us be encouraged by the word of God, which 
saith, “‘ My word shall not return unto me void.” 


East Northfield, Mass. 
Yo 


After-Glow 


By Maria Louise Eve 


HE sun had sunk behind the hill, 
The drowsy hum of bees was still, 
While dull and gray 

On tree and sward a gloom was spread 
On all, below and overhead, 
A shadow lay. 


Even so, I thought, with vain regret 

The sun of happiness has set 
For me for aye, 

And blotted out the landscape sweet, 

Where wandered erst my happy feet, 
With shadows gray. 

When sudden, to my wondering eyes, 

There came a sweet and glad surprise, 
For, looking, lo! 

A rosy radiance wrapt the sky, 

And tree and sward were lighted by 
The after-glow. 

Even so, I thought, it yet shall be 

With you, fair sun, that set for me, 
In utter wo: . 

A radiance of heavenly birth 

Shall wrap for me the sky and earth 
In after-glow. 

Augusta, Ga. 
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The Picture-Gallery Review 


By Magdalene Wangner 


HEN you have used, dear primary teacher, the 

wheel, the clock, the sun, the memorial window, 

the cross, the heart, the garden, and the countless other 

plans we have all used in teaching reviews, try the pic- 
ture gallery. 

I used to know a little girl in whose opinion review 
Sunday was the driest, most uninteresting day in all-the 
quarter. I remember hearing her say once, “ Oh, I’m 
not going next Sunday; it’s only review!” When I 
became a teacher, I remembered this little girl’s expe- 
rience, and resolved to contrive besncifal reviews, if 
possible. 

The picture-gallery:idea was first conceived three 
years ago. I worked out a plan, and, being so fortunate 
as to have an artist brother, my pictures were all good, 
the children were delighted, and the idea proved a suc- 
cess. Last March, after a discouraging attempt to find 
something new, I took up the old idea, and used it in 
giving the review of the first quarter’s lessons; and it 
proved to be the brightest, pleasantest, and most helpful 
plan we have yet attempted in our class. I began some- 
‘what like this: ; 

“ Suppose, dear children, that a friend of mine went 
far away across the great ocean; suppose that he was 
traveling from one beautiful city to another, seeing all 
the grand churches and buildings, and lovely lakes and 
rivers. Now, if he wanted to tell me about it, how could 
he, when he was so far away?” 

“Yes, ina letter. He’d say something like this: ‘Oh, 
I wish you could see the view from my window this morn- 
ing!’ and then he'd go vv and tell how high the moun- 





tains were, and how the tops were covered with snow all 
the time; and about the dear little brook down in the 
valley. He’d tell me that the house where he was stay- 
ing could hardly be seen because of the great trees there, 
and how two little birds had built a nest on a branch right 
under his window.” 

“Do you think that would be a good way to tell me 
about it? After I read it, do you think I could shut 
my eyes, and see itin my'mind? Yes; but perhaps it 
might not be quite right. ‘I know a better way,—do you?” 

“ Yes, he could send mea picture.” 

“If my friend knew how to make pictures, we’d call 
him— what? ‘Yes, an artist. After I got the picture, 
I’d look at it, and say, ‘Oh, sure enough! There’s the 
house, there’s the brook,—why, there’s the very bird’s- 
nest!’ and soon, And if I should show it to you now, 
you’d almost be able to tell me about it.” 

“To-day is review Sunday, and we are to have a pic- 
ture gallery, which will tell us the stories of all our les- 
sons,” 

“‘T have some artists here this afternoon who are going 
to make pictures for us, so that you can tell me all about 
each one very quickly. I see oneright on that seat over 
there. Elmer, come here, dear. How many frames do 
you see on the board? Yes, twelve; five at the top, two 
in the middle, and five in the lower row. Jn galleries, 
the pictyres.are always numbered. What shall we num- 
ber this first frame? Yes; Elmer may mark it ‘I.’” 

By this time, you might have heard the proverbial 
pin drop. 

“Now he will make the picture of the story in our 
first lesson. In this corner put the letter J; over here 
on a mountain, a stone tower with one iron-barred win- 
dow.” 

So, with an air of breathless expectation on the part 
of the two hundred children, and the faintest shade of 
nervousness in the little artist as he stood fingering his 
stick of brown chalk, the picture-making was begun, and 
carried on through the whole series. Sometimes it took 
two or three to make one picture. 

Of course, nothing elaborate was attempted. I had 
them reproduce as nearly as possible my own simple 
blackboard work for each Sunday. From these, by 
means of judicious questions, the whole story was drawn 
from the class, and I was amazed to find how much the 
children had retained of the lesson, and the truth taught. 
We had, in every case, the key-word or words of the 
golden text printed to accompany each picture. 

To show how simple was some of the work done, let 
me take the fourth lesson, ‘‘The Great Confession.” In 
the middle of the framed space was a large interrogation- 
‘point; in the upper corners, JESUS and PETER; across 
the lower part, SON OF GOD; and there was the whole 
story. 

As each picture was finished, a few words were said, 
connecting the lessons, and giving the whole exercise all 
the fascination of acontinued story. A letter was placed 
in the lower right-hand corner of each, and when the 
gallery was completed, we read the words they formed, 

which were the thought for the quarter, ““ LEARN OF 
JESUS.” 

I believe the success was mainly due to the fact that 
co-operation—that essential in effective primary work— 
had been secured and retained. 

Perhaps you will ask whether all the children were 
willing to do this work before the school. In nearly 
every case, excited eagerness was written on the face of 
the little one called to mount the platform. But a num- 
ber came forward timidly, selected their chalk with 
trembling fingers, and began in fear. Every pause, every 
uplifted, questioning glance, was met by teacher’s smile 
of encouragement and approval, and each one passed 
bravely through the ordeal. 

There may have been victories won that day. Who 
can tell if there were not laid the foundation stones of 
the future self-trust so necessary for noble actions and 
determined right-doing ? 

True, the blackboard results exhibited not a suspicion 
of artistic merit; the mountains were inverted V’s in 
brown chalk; the eyes, in the lesson on the blind man, 
were never “ made for seeing; ” the beast, in the story 
of the Good Samaritan, might have been mistaken for an 
illustration of the theory of the evolution of the vertebra ; 
and such a light as streamed in the Transfiguration was 
certainly never seen on sea or Jand, 

But each crude little picture preached its mute sermon 
on the text, “The seed is the word,” and was eloquent, 
to me, of the activity of the childish imagination, and 
the result of the effort to depict its conceptions of the 
story of the lesson, 


Newark, N. J. 
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A Little Peacemakei 
By H. D. R. Reeves 


OU upset it on purpose, and I will never play 
with you again, Margerie Ellis!” 

The two little girls had been playing paper dolls out 
on the front veranda all the morning; and making 
them dresses, too, for bits of bright-colored paper and 
lace were lying about in little piles, with stones from the 
gravel walk on them to keep them from blowing away. 
A box, filled with ready-made dresses and hats, the chil- 
dren used as a store, and brought the mamas and 
daughters there every now and then for new clothes, 

Edith was just deciding between a blue dress and a 
brown for her favorite, Miss Marcella,—who was soon to 
be married to Mr. Thomas Twist, a rosy-cheeked paper 
doll with a red cravat,—when an unusually strong breeze 
took that young lady right out of her hands, and carried 
her way down the path to the sweet shrub-bush. Mar- 
gerie jumped up quickly to help Edith in the chase after 
Miss Marcella, when, in her haste, she overturned the 
box-store,—to the great delight of the frolicsome breeze, 
but not to Edith’s delight, for she cried out: 

“‘ Margerie, see-what-you’ve done! What made you?” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean to, Edith,—why, I believe you 
think I did, you look so cross!” 

“You did do it on purpose, and you're glad ’cause 
my dear Miss Marcella blew down the walk!” 

This was tbo much for Margerie, and she cried out: “I 
hate your old Miss Marcella, and the doll she’s going to 
marry, and all her clothes, and everything about her!” 

What Edith would have said in reply I do not know, 
for just then they were stopped by a strange little girl 
at the gate. 

“ Who’s that girl, Margerie? She’s talking to us,” 

The little girl at the gate was Edna Herbert, who was 
visiting her aunt, several doors farther up the street. 

That morning Aunt Lucy had given her the text, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” But she had gone away without 
explaining it to Edna, 

“Can peacemakers mean dressmakers, I wonder,” 
thought Edna. ‘Oh, no! I guess it means the other 
kind of piece—not to quarrel. I'l] be a peacemaker to- 
day,” and she started down the street to join her aunt at 
the store. At Margerie’s gate she heard the words the 
angry children were saying, and quick as a flash she 
thought, ‘‘ A peacemaker will stop quarrels,” —and then 
even quicker came another.thought: ‘‘ But I don’t know 
those girls, and what would they think of me?” 

It was already too late, however, for they had seen 
her, and that she was looking at them, so she called out, 
“ Can’t I be a peacemaker?” 

‘* A what?” called back Margerie. 

Edna had come up to the veranda by this time. “‘A 
peacemaker,” she said again, “ Isthat other girl your 
best friend?” 

“Why, yes—no—she was—I don’t know,” said Mar- 
gerie. 

“Oh! then don’t quarrel with her,—and let me help 
you pick up your things. Look! there’s a pink dress 
blown up into that cedar-tree; it couldn’t wait till De- 
cember to be made a Christmas tree! ” 

All three children Jaughed at this, and then began a 
chase after the scattered dresses and other valuables. 

When all had been found and put back into the box 
again, the eyes of the children fairly sparkled with fun, 
and Margerie’s mother, coming out, saw three happy 
little girls, all laughing and talking at once. 

“ What little girl is this, Margerie? ” she said. 

“T don’t know,” said Margerie, and she laughed at 
the thought. “She heard Edith and me quarreling, 
mama, and she came in to be a piece-bag—or some- 
thing.” 

“* Peace-maker,” laughed Edna; ‘I am Mrs. Herbert’s 
niece,”—turning to Mrs, Ellis,—‘‘I am only visiting 
here.” 

Margerie’s mother kissed Edga’s upturned face, say- 
ing: “It is plain to be seen that you are one of Chriat’s 
little ones.” 

And Edna said to herself as she walked home a little 
later: ‘‘ Margerie’s mother said I was one of Christ’s 
little ones, which really is just the same thing as being 
called the ‘ children of God,’ ” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 



































































































































































































































































































































 TLFSSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar | 
Third Quarter, 1895 


1, July 7.—The Ten Commandments... ........00--ceneeeseeeese-nee Exod. 20: 1-17 
2. July 14.—The Golden Calf................... sa 

3. July 21.—Nadab and Abihu............ 
4, Juiy 2,—Journeying to Canaan........ 
5. August 4.—The Report of the Spies. 
6. August 11.—The Brazen Serpent.. ........ 
7. August 18.—The New Home in Canaan 
8. August %.—Crossing the Jordan..............c00esee 








+. Deut, 6: 3-15 
J 08h, 3 : 5-17 


9. September 1.~-The Fall of Jericho.............cccccccccececeeseeneneeee Josh. 6 : 8-20 
10, Beptember 8.—Caleb’s Reward...............cccccccccecescseeeeeeeeeeee Josh. 14: 5-14 
ll. September 15.—The Cities of Refuge.............0...ccccccceeeereeeeee Josh. 20:14 


12, September 22.— Joshua Renewing the Covenant 
18, feptember 29. Review. 


O. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894 


1. October 6.—The Time of the Judges................. 
2%, October 13.—The Triumph of Gideon........... 
8, Oetober 20.—Riath’s Choe. 0.00... ccccseseeee coves 
4, October 27.—The Child Samuel..............0.00006 din 
5. November 3.—Samuel the Judge............:.:cccccscseersnereeereeee 1 Sam, 7: 5-15 
6. November 10.—Saul Chosen King...................... ocibaspetiind 1 Sam. 10: 17-27 
7. November 17.—Saul Rejected...................0....... «1 Sam, 15 : 10-23 
8. November 24.—The Woes of Intemperance............:00.-.0000+ Ina, 5 : 11-23 
® December 1.—David Anointed King................ccccccceeceeee 1 Sam, 16; 1-13 
10, December 8.— David and Goliatn..............ccccccceeeeel Sam, 17 : 38-51 
11, December 15.—David and Jonathan. ...............0..cccseeee 1 Sam. 20 : 32-42 
12, December 22.—The Birth Of CHList.......ccscsssereeccereereereererers Luke 2 : &-20 
18. December 29.— Review. 


Danie Iudg. 2: 1-12, 16 
Setbccenetonsl Judg, 7 : 13-23 
ogo cannes Ruth 1: 14-22 
coved Ba, 3: 1-13 





XY 


Qutline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literatur 
_. ' 


Study 13.—Review : The Work of 
Moses and Joshua 


Exodus—Joshua. 


I. Breticat Reviews or THIs Perron. 

1. The Deuteronomic review—Deuteronomy’1 : 6-to-8 : 
29; 5: 22-88; 9:7 to 10:11; 32: 7-14; 33: 2-5. 

2, Joshua's review—Joxhua 24 : 5-15. 

8. Jephthah’s review—Judges 11 : 14-27. 

4. The reviews of the psalmist—Psalms 78 : 1-55; 105: 1- 
45; 106: 1-36; 114; 135: 4-14; 136. 

5. Stephen’s review—Acts 7 : 36-45. 

6. The review in Hebrews—Hebrews 11 : 28-31. 

II. Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion. 

1. The Thoughts which the Facts of this Period Suggest. (1.) 
Notice, first, in what a varied way the other writings of the 
Bible reflect this period. Its teachings were multiform to the 
historian, to the outlaw leader, to the devout psalmist, to 
the thoughtful writer of Hebrews. They cannot be satisfac- 
torily and finally classified by any one. Our three questions 
must be: “ What did the facts mean to those who experienced 
them? What did they reveal to the devout thinkers of the 
Hebrew race? What lessons have they forus?” The follow- 
ing outline is suggested as a starting-point for each student as 
he aims to gather up and fasten in mind the valuable impres- 
sions of the material of this period. (2.) Consider (a) how 
each student of the past was impressed by the setting forth of 
God's providential guidance of the fortunes of the Hebrew 
people during this period. Compare, also, the frequent pro- 
phetic references to the same thought; for example, Amos 
2:9,10; Hosea 11:1, etc. What illustrations of this have 
come home to us? (6) The methods of this guidance are also 
suggestive. Did God make use of perfect instrumentalities ? 
Was Moses perfect, or any of the leaders, or the people, or the 
law, or anything else alluded to at this time? Was this 
merely because the period was transitional, or because God 
worked with men then as he works with men to-day? (c) 
Notice, also, the decided advance in material conditions. In 
origin and disposition, if not in training, Israel had been sons 
of the desert. After getting to Canaan, they became agricul- 
turists, in the main. Read again Deuteronomy 32: 8-21 as a 
setting forth of the dangers incident to this change. (d) 
What did the writers of Scripture indicate as the purpose of 
this advance from the divine standpoint? Was Moses con- 
scious of it? Was Joshua? Was it the gradually realized 
idea of a later age? Try to answer these questions by bibli- 
cal passages rather than theoretically. (¢) How far can we 

trace an educational development in the people? Did the 
events of this period teath the nation, as a whole, anything 
regarding God’s being and character? Did they draw Israel 
in any way closer to him asa real, ever-existing leader? Did 
they gain any idea of the purpose of God in giving them Ca- 
naan as an inheritance? Try to justify your answers to these 
questions by biblical passages. 

9 The Great Leader of the Period 


of history is the characier and work of Moses. 


The key to this period 
li he cannvt 
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be made into a real and active personality, whose inspired 
yet vigorous and independent brain developed the leading 
lines of Israelitish development, there is comparatively little 
of fruitful suggestion in the history. The development was 
not automatic, but natural; the leader was not an organ to 
be played upon, but the master whose trained and skilful 
touch produced harmonies from elements powerless in them- 
selves, Try to gather up and classify the significant facts of 
his life under such headings as the following: (1.) His provi- 
dential preparation for his work for Israel. 
gious impulse which he gave to Israel (a) by helping them to 
grasp a new and loftier conception of God (comp. Exod. 3 : 
13-17; 6: 2-8; 20: 2-6, etc.); (6) by making their religious 
usages well-defined and spiritually suggestive (comp. Deut. 
10 : 12-22; Exod, 23 : 6-9; Lev. 19, ete.). (3.) How he 
formed his people into a germinal nation (a) by organization, 
(b) by stimulating and directing the national ideal. (4.) 
How, under God, he trained his people (a) by placing them 
under a theocratic legislation which settled the forms and 
directions of the national growth, (6) by applying helpfully 
to the nation’s consciousness the moral lessons suggested by 
its mistakes and weaknesses, (c) by furnishing a noble exam- 
ple of consecrated, unselfish Jeadership. (5.) The entire 
naturilnexs of his life. 

3, The Reault of the Period, Note that we have (1) a na- 
tion with a home (suitable, but restricted), affording possibility 
of future development; (2) a nation with some resources, giv- 
ing promise of that development; (3) a nation with an ideal, 
faintly comprehended, but furnishing adequate motive power 
for the development. 


B/S, 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 13, September 29, 18905 
Third Quarterly Review. 


GoLpEN Text: There hath not failed one word of all his good 
promise, which he promised by the hand of Moses his servant.— 
1 Kings 8 : 56. 


’ Home Readings 
M.— Exod. 20: 
T.—Exod. 
W.—Num: 
T.—Num. 
F.— Deut. 


i-17. The Ten Commandments, 
32: 1-8. The golden calf. 

13: 23-33. Report of the spies. 

21: 4-9. The brazen serpent. 

6: 3-1g. ‘Phe new home in Canaan. 
S.—Josh. 3: 5-17. Crossing the Jordan. 
S.—Josh. 14: 5-14. Caleb's reward. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RSS 
Titles and Golden Texts 


GoLpEN TEx’? FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 

strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa, 46 : 1. 
I, THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thysélf.—Zwke 10 : 27 

Il. THE GOLDEN CALF. 
Little children, keep yourselves from idols,—1 John 5 : 21. 
Iil. 

Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with 

thee.—Zrv. 10: 9. 


IV. 


NADAB AND ABIHU. 


JOURNEYING TO CANAAN. 
Come thou with us, and we will do thee good : for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel.— Num, 10 : 29. 
Vv. THE REPORT OF THE SPIES. 
The Lord is with us: fear them not.—Num, 14: 9. 
VI. THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up.—John 3 : 14. 
VII, THE NEW HOME IN CANAAN. 
Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land which 
he hath given thee.— Deut. 8 : 10. 
VIII. CROSSING THE JORDAN. 
When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee. 


—Iea. 43 : 2. 
IX. THE FALL OF JERICHO. 


By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they were com- 

passed about seven days.— Heb. 11 : 30. 
X. CALEB’S REWARD. 
He wholly followed the Lord God of Israel.—Josh. 14 : 14. 
XI. THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 

Who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 

us.— Heb. 6 : 18. 
XII. 
The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will we obey. 
—Jush, 24 : 24. 


JOSIIUA RENEWING THE COVENANT. 


(2.) The reli- _ 
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XIIL. REVIEW, 
There hath not failed one word of all his good promise, which 
he promised by the hand of Moses his servant,—1 Kings 8 : 56. 


KAY 
Topics and Outlines 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


1, Topic: Help through a Revealed Law. 
Outing: {1 Le eae. 


(< 
2. Topic: Help through a Self-Sacrificing Intercessor. 
1. Base Idolatry. 

2. Just Indignation. 

3. Self-Sacrificing Intercession 
Topic: Help through a Terrible Example. 

1, Terrible Penalty. 

2. Exemplary Submission. 

3. Solemn Warning. 

4. Topic: Help through Mutual Helpfulness, 

1. Help from God’s People. 

2. Help from Other People. 

3. Help from the Lord. 


. Topic: Help through Exceptional Heroism. 


1, Inspection, 
2. Cowardice. 
3. Heroism. 





OUTLINE : 
OUTLINE : ] 


OUTLINE: 


Oo 


OUTLINE: 


6. Topic: Help through Uplooking Penitence. 
1. Suffering. 

2. Penitence. 

3: Uplooking. 

. Topic: Help through Loving Counsel. 

{ 1. Counsels as to Duty. 

| 2. Counsels as to Danger, 
8. Topic: Help through Omnipotent Power. 
1, God’s Purposes Stated. 
2. God’s Power Shown. 
9. Topic: Help through Persistent Faith. 


1. Persistent Faith. - 
2. Unselfish Devotion. 
3. Complete Victory. 


Topic: Help through Patient Waiting, 


1, Reward Promised, 
2. Reward Claimed. 
3. Reward Bestowed, 


OUTLINE: 


~I 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : J 
10. 
OUTLINE : 
11. 


Topic: Help through Seeking God’s Shelter. 


f 1. Shelter Planned. 


( ibe t 
JUTLINE : (2. Shelter Provided. 


12. Topic: Help through Renewed Consecration. 


1. Consecration Demanded. 
2. Consecration Pledged.' inse 
3. Consecration Ratified. 


SAS 
Review Bible-Lights.’ 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And God spake all these words, 
saying, I am the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage (Exod. 20 : 1, 2). 

Scholars: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself (Luke 10: 27). 

Teachers : Cursed is every one which continueth not in all 
things that are written in the book of the law, to do them (Gal. 
3:10). 

All: Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us (Gal. 3 : 13). 


OUTLINE: 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: And all the people brake off 
the golden rings which were in their ears, and brought them 
unto Aaron, And he received it at their hand, and fashioned 
it With a graving tool, and made it a molten calf: and they 
said, These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt (Exod, 32 : 3, 4). 

Scholars : Little children, keep yourselves from idols (1 John 
5: 21). 

Teachers: Wherefore, my beloved, flee from idolatry (1 Cor, 
10 : 14). 

Ali: The Lord our God will we serve, and unto his voice will 
we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24). 

Lesson 3.—Superintendent; And Nadab and Abihu, the 
sons of Aaron, tools each of them his censer, and put fire therein, 
and laid incense thereon, and offered strange fire before the 
Lord, which he had not commanded them. And there came 
forth fire from before the Lord, and devoured them, and they 
died before the Lord (Ley. 10 : 1, 2). 

Scholars : Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou; nor thy 
sons with thee (Lev. 10: 9). 

Teachers: Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler; and 
whosoever erreth thereby is not wise,;( Prov. 20: 1). 

All: Order my footsteps in thy wofd ; and let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me (Psa. 119 : 133). : 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And Moses said unto Hobab, 
the son of Reuel the Midianite, Moses’ father in law, We are 
journeying unto the place of which the Lord said, I will give it 
you (Num. 10 : 29). 

Scholars ; Come thou with us, and we will do thee good : f..r 
the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel (Num. 10 : 29). 

Teachers: And it shall be, if thou go with us, yea, it shall 





1 Notre —Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed 
on single sheets, tor convenient use, may be had of the publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, postpaid, 75 cents per hundred. 
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be, that what good soever the Lord shall do unto us, the same 
will we do unto thee (Num. 10:32). 

All: Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thon lodgest, 
I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God (Ruth 1 : 16). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Aud Caleb stilled the people 
before Moses, and said, Let us go up at once, and possess it ; 
for we are well able to overcome it (Num. 13 : 30). 

Scholars : The Lord is with us: fear them not (Num. 14: 9). 

Teachers: If God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 

All: God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever 
(Psa. 73 : 26). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And Moses made a serpent of 
brass, and set it upon the standard: and it came to pass, that 
if a serpent had bitten any man, when he looked unto the ser-. 
pent of brass, he lived (Num, 21 : 9). 

Scholars : As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up (John 3 : 14), 

Teachers : Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth : for I am God, and there is none else (Isa, 45 : 22). 

Ali: Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, O thou that sittest in 
the heavens (Psa: 123 : 1). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: Hear therefore, O Israel, and 
observe to do it; that it may be well with thee, and that ye 
may increase mightily, as the Lord, the God of thy fathers, hath 
promised unto thee, in a land flowing with milk and honey 
(Deut. 6 : 3). 

Scholars: Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good 
land which he hath given thee (Deut. 8 : 10). 

Teachers: Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name (Psa. 103 : 1). 

- Ali; I will bless the Lord at all times: his praise shall con- 
tinually be in my mouth (Psa. 34 : 1). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And the people passed over 
right against Jericho. And the priests that bare the ark of the 


. eovenant of the Lord stood firm on dry ground in the midst of 


Jordan, and all Israel passed over on dry ground, until all the 
nation were passed clean over Jordan (Josh. 3 : 16, 17). 

Scholars; When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee (Isa, 43 : 2). 

Teachers: Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world (Matt. 28 : 20). 

All; Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 23: 4). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And it came to pass, when the 
people heard the sound of the trumpet, that the people shouted 
with a great shout, and the wall fell down flat, so that the people 
went up into the eity, every man straight before him, and they 
took the city (Josh. 6 : 20). 

Scholars : By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they 
were compassed about seven days (Heb. 11 : 30). 

Teachers: All things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 
9: 23). 

Ali; I believe; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : 24). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And Joshua blessed him ; and 
he gave Hebron untoCaleb the son of Jephunneh for an inher- 
itance. Therefore Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb the 
son of Jephunneh the Kenizzite, unto this day (Josh, 14 : 13, 14), 

Scholars : He wholly followed the Lord God of Israel (Josh. 
14: 14). 

Teachers: If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me (Matt. 16 : 24). 

All: Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest 
(Matt. 8 : 19). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : And the Lord spake unto 
Joshua, saying, Speak to the children of Israel, saying, Assign 
you the cities of refuge, whereof I spake unto you by the hand 
of Moses: that the manslayer that killeth any person unwit- 
tingly and unawares may flee thither: and they shall be unto 
you for a refuge from the avenger of blood (Josh. 20 : 1-3). 

Scholars: Who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us (Heb. 6 : 18). 

Teachers ; Which we have as an anchor of the soul, a hope 
both sure and stedfast, and entering into that which is within 
the veil (Heb. 6 : 19). 

All: Happy is he... whose nope is in the Lord his Goa 
(Psa, 146 : 5). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent : And Joshua said unto the 
people, Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have chosen 
you the Lord, to serve him. And they said, We are witnesses, 
Now therefore put away, said he, the strange gods which are 
among you, and incline your heart unto the Lord, the God of 
Israel (Josh. 24 : 22, 23). 

Scholars: The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will 
we obey (Josh. 24 : 24). 

Teachers: Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams (1 Sam. 15: 22). 

All; All that the Lord hath spoken will we do, and be obe- 
dient (Exod. 24 : 7). 


Oo 


Superintendent ; God is our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 

Scholars: There hath not failed one word of all his good 
promise, which he promised by the hand of Moses his servant 
(1 Kings 8 : 56). 

All: Happy is the people, whose God is the Lord (Psa. 
144 : 15). 
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Recapitulation 


HIS quarter’s work connects directly with that laid down 

at the end of the second quarter of 1894. Because of 

its close connection with those lessons, the same topic and 

golden text for the quarter have been retained. The con- 
nected work may be set forth thus : 


The Very Present Helper 


Go.pen Text.—God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 


Topics oF SEcoND QuARTER, 1894. 


. Help through a Struggle with Self. 
Help Needed from the Power of Self. 
. Help Needed against Evil Counsel. 
. Help through Personal Character. 
5. Help through a Forgiving Spirit. 

6. Help in Life’s Later Years. 

7. Help Needed under Heavy Burdens. 
8. Help against Enemies. 

9. Help in Hopelessness, 

10. Help to those who will be Helped. 
11. Help through Deep Waters. 

12. Help against Needless Danger. 


Topics or THIRD QUARTER, 1895. 


. Help through a Revealed Law. 
. Help through a Self-sacrificing Intercessor. 
. Help through a Terrible Example. 
. Help through Mutual Helpfulness. 
. Help through Exceptional Heroism. 
. Help through Uplooking Penitence. 
. Help through Loving Counsel. 
. Help through Omnipotent Power. 
9. Help through Persistent Faith. 
10. Help through Patient Waiting. 
11. Help through Seeking God’s Shelter. 
12. Help through Renewed Consecration. 


mo Po 


one 


onan 


In detail, the lessons of the quarter now closing may be re- 
viewed thus: 

Lesson 1.—In giving the commandments at Sinai, Jehovah 
furnished “ Help through a Revealed 
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Lesson 8.—The Jordan is now to be crossed, and the people 
are to see “ Help through Omnipotent Power.” In the open- 
ing of the narrative we find (1) God’s purposes stated, and in 
its conclusion we see (2) God’s power shown. 

Lesson 9.—Jericho is about to be captured, not in a way to 
illustrate the arts of war, however, but to show “ Help through 
Persistent Faith.” The continuous marching about the city 
showed (1) Persistent faith; the surrender of all the spoil 
showed (2) Unselfish devotion; the crowning glory being 
(3) Complete victory. 

Lesson 10.—The land, having been brought under Israel’s 
sway, was ready for allotment among the tribes. This brings 
Caleb to the front once more, and illustrates “ Help through 
Patient Waiting.” Wesee Reward (1) Promised, (2) Claimed, 
and (3) Bestowed, whereby Caleb, after long delay, receives 
the gift assured in recognition of his having wholly followed 
the Lord. 

Lesson 11.—By the cities of refuge and their peculiar help- 
fulness, “ Help throngh Seeking God’s Shelter” is set forth. 
(1) Shelter planned and (2) Shelter provided are the special 
points of the narrative. 

Lesson 12.—In Joshua’s final appeal to the people, “ Help 
through Renewed Consecration” is presented, Consecration 
is (1) Demanded, (2) Pledged, and (3) Ratified; and this 
climax of the lessons may well become the climax of the re- 
view, and lead to that renewed consecration to which God is 
so willing tc help us all. 


AKS>~ 
Review Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE sacred books of various lands show an exactness of 
appreciation of the right and good that proves how God 

has not at any time left man without a witness in his bosom 
to his law (Rom. 2:15). But the Ten Commandments differ 
from all other simmaries of human duty by the presentation 
of a living and personal God, who demands supreme and un- 
divided allegiance, and stimulates obedience, by basing it on 
his claims to perfect love, for his mercy toward those who 
render it, while reminding all that rebellion against him 





Law,” the two conspicuous objects of > 
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the lesson being (1) The Lawgiver, 
and (2) The Law. 

Lesson 2.—W hile Moses was in the 
mount receiving God's words, Israel 
was in the valley completing its idola- 
trous apostasy. But Jehovah does not 
abandon them. He sends “ Help 
through a Self-sacrificing Interces- 





owing the Lord Jesus. The par- 
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ticulars of the lesson are (1) Base 
Idolatry, (2) Just Indignation, and 
(3) Self-sacrificing Intercession. 
Lesson 3.—The folly and crime of 
Nadab and Abihu follow next, but 
even here Jehovah is faithful. He 
sends “ Help through a Terrible Ex- 
ample,” particularized thus: (1) Ter- 








rible Penalty, (2) Exemplary Sub- 
mission, and (3) Solemn Warning. 
Lesson 4.—Journeying throngh the 
wilderness, the interview between 
Moses and Hobab takes place, illus- 
trating “ Help through Mutual Help- 
fulness.” The views presented are 
(1) Help from God’s people, (2) Help 











from other people, and, crowning 
both, (3) Help from the Lord. 
Lesson 5.—The incident of the spy- 
ing out of the land led to a display 
of “ Help through Exceptional Hero- 
ism.” The facts appear under (1) 
Inspection, which develops (2) Cow- 
ardice in the people, and (3) Heroism 
in Caleb and Joshua, who.are excep- 














tionally heroic, and true to God. 
Lesson 6.—Doomed to a protracted 
wilderness journey, Israel finds abun- 
dant cause of complaint, and reaps 
distressing harvests of penalty. The 
inroads of the fiery. serpents lead to 


























“Help through Uplooking Peni- 

tence,” illustrated under (1) Suffering, (2) Penitence, (3) 
Uplooking,—the whole becoming a symbol of salvation, 
which Jesus himself honored. 

Lesson 7.—About to enter the promised land,-there comes, 
most appropriately, “Help through Loving Counsel,” and 
this counsel has reference (1) To Duty, and (2) To Danger, 
setting forth clearly how Israel should u-e the good land, and 
what perils would meet them in their possession of it. 








will be visited with his avenging wrath. Other systems may 
recommend the same natural virtues, if I may call them so, 
as the Ten Words; but in these they come from the lips of 
an Almighty Father, and evoke the sanction of filial duty and 
homage. 

Nature is not left an empty vacancy, as in the case of the 
Confucian morals, or peopled with a mob of deities, as in 
heathenism, but reveals, behind the sjlendor of day and the 































































































































































































































































veil of night, the presence of a pure and holy Friend of man, 
ever ready to hear his cries and to guide his steps. 

The incident uf the golden calf, however, shows how diffi- 
cult it is, at all times, for man to satisfy his instinctive crav- 
ings in the religious sphere without some concrete and visible 
symbol of the Being he seeks to worship. It has found its 
counterpart in every age,—in heathenism, by likenesses of 
gods; in Christianity, by the creations of art, which has not 
scrupled to attempt a presentation even of Him whom no man 
has seen or can see. 

The worship of God apart from sensuous aids is still hard 
for average humanity. It seems, indeed, impossible for man 
to maintain his thoughts permanently in the thin upper air 
of « purely spiritual creed. The prohibition from touching 
wine or strong drink during their turn of duty, imposed on 
the priesthood after the incident of Nadab and Abihu, seems 
to show that the offense for which the two sons of Aaron who 
then perished for their intrusion of unauthorized priestly acts 
into the tabernacle service, was due to their havimg meddled 
with these dangerous stimulants. Under Christianity, our 
action in such matters is left to our Christian liberty ; but the 
fact that Jehovah, even in a temperate race like the Jews, 
forbade his ministers from touching either wine or strong 
drink at all while fulfilling their term of duty, is fitted to 
raise grave thoughts in the ministry of our faith whose duties 
are never intermitted ; for we have no week of service, at long 
intervals, like the Hebrew priests, but are always ministering 
before the Lord, 

The migration of so vast a host of men, women, and chil- 
dren, with flocks and herd:, from Sinai to Palestine, must 
have been a wonderful scene. We think of the invasion of 
Rassia by Napoleon, at the head of a half-million of disci- 
plined troops, as an amazing effort of foresight and skill; but 
the handling of an army was an easy task compared with mar- 
shaling and guiding a host of more than four times the num- 
ber, made up mainly of non-combatants. The organization 
into tribes, thousands, and hundreds, each with its own heads, 
can alone explain how movement was possible; while we 
must fall back on the miracles recorded as a solution of the 
supply of sufficient food and water. 

Palestine is so small that the twelve spies could travel 
afoot, from south to north, in a very short time; for from 
Beersheba to Dan is only about a hundred and twenty miles. 
The great kingdoms which Thothmes III had found in it, 
and which still offered fierce opposition to Rameses II not 
very long before the Hebrew invasion, must have been finally 
broken up; for there is no mention of spoils so rich or places 
so strong when Joshua crossed the Jordan, as we meet in the 
annals of these earlier conquerors. It had been an Egyptian 
province in the time of Khu-n-Aten, as we learn from the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, but lay comparatively ruined by so 
many wars when the Hebrews approached it. Themselves 
Asiatics and Semites, the spies were one in race and language 
with the leading peoples who held it at the time, so that it 
was easy for them to walk anywhere undetected. But the 
report of ten out of the twelve shows how little martial spirit 
there was, as yet, in the host of emancipated Jewish slaves. 

The superstition which gradually gathered round the 
brazen serpent, leading Hezekiah to break it in pieces to stop 
its being worshiped, seems strong defense of the iconoclasm 
of reformers in later ages. It is easy for those who live in the 
light secured by true reformation to declaim against the van- 
dalism of their forefathers who destroyed so much; but it is 
an open question whether, in many cases, their triumphs 
would have been won had they been more conservative. 

Canaan must have looked like a veritable paradise, after 

the forty years in the wilderness, when the contrast of the 
richness of Egypt had been forgotten. The wandering Arabs 
of the South and East still think of it as a very garden of 
God, and are only kept from overrunning it by the Turkish 
soldiery. How deep the grossness of the Hebrews must have 
been, even after all the discipline of the desert, is shown by 
their having carried idols about with them to the last, even 
taking them across the Jordan (Josh. 24: 14), and by their 
eagerly joining in the sensual rites of Baal-peor—the Baal 
worshiped on Mt. Peor, in Moab—with the most obscene 
impurity. Yet, overhead, they arecalled “the people of God,” 
“his firstborn,” and were entrusted with the revelation of 
his will to mankind,—showing that, even in the most fervent 
periods of religious feeling, the true ideal is realized by only 
& few in a great church or nation. 


Bournemouth, England. 
: SEY 
Fifty Eventful Years 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS quarter’s lessons do not admit of grouping. Their 
sequence is simply chronological. They cover more 

than fifty eventful years, from Sinai to the close of the con- 
quest. They stand up like mountain peaks in a grest range. 
The highest peak isthe first. The‘*Ten Words” are abso- 
lutely unique in their brevi v, simplicity, comprehensiveness, 
aud depth. What leuislative geuius stiuck them out, aud 





condensed all duty into this narrow compass? Deniers of a 
supernatural revelation may well be asked, How do you ac- 
count for the Ten Commandments? They will take a long 
time to answer. “ God spake all these words,”—that explains 
all, and nothing else does. We can only note here that the 
precepts are preceded by a revelation of God, in regard to 
his self-subsisting being, his relations to men (‘thy God”), 
and his redeeming act. He shows us himself, and then bids 
us serve him. Further, the fundamental duties are to him, 
and of these the requirement of undivided worship follows 
from his sole divinity. The other three commandments of 
the first group are auxiliary to this one, guarding from sense’s 
intruding upon worship with aids which are hindrances, 
against thoughtless use, in speech, of the divine name, which 
tends to fray away reverence, against the secularization of 
labor by the appointment of the Sabbath, without which 
worship is apt to die out, and work to become antagonistic to 
devotion. 

The fifth commandment is the bridge between those re- 
lating to duties to God and those relating to duties to men ; for 
reverence to parents is analogous to the fear of God. The 
order of the two groups proclaims that religion is the basis of 
morality, and that the service of man must rest upon and is 
the outcome of the devotion to God, Observe the progress 
of thought in the second group. It begins with deeds in the 
first three, then goes on to words, and ends with desires. The 
deeds are ranked in a descending scale; but acts are easier to 
control than words, and words than wishes. So the command- 
ments become more inward as they advance. 

Lesson 2 sets before us, first, the rebels; second, timid self- 
seeking, which stoops to compromise with evil, in Aaron; third, 
brave self-sacrificing love, in Moses. The revolt was universal. 
It showed strange levity and insensibility; for the thunders of 
Sinai had scarcely ceased to roll, and the fire still blazed on 
its peak, It showed terrible ingratitude and forgetfulness of 
mercies, as well as childish incapacity to do without visible 
leaders. Jehovah seemed to have gone with Moses. The 
latter had brought them out of Egypt, and they must have 
something, if it is only a man-made god, to look at and to trust 
in. Aaron is a pitiable example of weak compliance trying 
to excuse itself to itself. Priests have often since lent them- 
selves to gratify the sense-ridden multitude, and have de- 
fended their base compliance on much the same lame pretexts, 

The awful colloquy on the mount sharply contrasts with 
the orgies at its base. Note how Jehovah, as it were, rids 
himself of the rebels whom he calls “‘ thy peopie,” not mine 
any more. No sublimer act of self-immolation was ever done 
than Moses did then. He was willing to have his name 
blotted from the book of the living,—the citizen’s roll of 
God's people. His sublime self-sacrifice is but a shadow of 
what Jesus has not merely been willing to do, but has done, 
for us all, 

The sanctity of the form of worship appointed by God is 
the teaching of Lesson 3. The sin of Nadab and Abihu 
was their doing what was “not commanded.” They tam- 
pered with the order of which they were the chosen ministers, 
and thrust self-will in as of equal authority with God’s law- 
The surface of their sin was a ceremonial impropriety, but its 
depth was a religious revolt. Forms were more then than 


now. Their punishment was sharp, but not beyond their 
guilt, It was better to kill two men than to let law go to 
ruin. Sparks in a powder magazine must be trampled out at 


all cost, and at once. The fire which destroyed was the same 
fire which consumed the sacrifices. It was a savor of life 
unto life, and of death unto death. The precepts appended 
to the story bear upon it. Mourning was forbidden the be- 
reaved father, lest it might lead to murmuring, and that to 
participation in the sin. Strong drink was prohibited, possi- 
bly because it had been the occasion of the sin, and in order 
that priests might both make clear the distinction between 
sacred and common, and that they might teach God’s statutes. 
His ministers must live above sensual indulgence, and witness 
in their conduct to the gulf between good and evil, holy and 
common, 

Tn Lesson 4, we see the co-operation of human and divine 
guidance. The Bedwy chief’s experience could help, even 
though the ark and pillar led. Common sense is required, 
even when God guides. Faith and prudence draw the chariot 
together. Note Moses’ faith in urging Hobab to join him, 
his only reason for the assurance that it would be for his good 
being God’s bare promise. Note Hobab’s faith in flinging 
up his position, severing himself from his past, and casting in 
his lot with the wanderers, his only reason being that he 
trusted that same word. 

God’s guidance is beautifully shown by the symbols of the 
ark which proclaimed his presence with the host, and the 
cloud which moved before the ark, and was defense as well as 
direction, for it streamed backwards over the march, as well 
as glided in front. The prayer for the beginning and ending 
of each day’s journey teaches us that God is the source of all 
vigorous work, and of all sweet repose. What is begun with 
acry to him fér help, and the consciousness that it is done 
for him, will end in rest beneath his shadow. If we fight 
for him, he will give us repose from conflict, with himself. 

Lesson 5 teaches the imprudence of distrustful prudence 
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and the wisoom ot imprudent faith: The report of the ma- 
jority of the spies grudgingly adniitted fertility, which it 
despatched in few words, and let its eloquence flow about 
difficulties. At first, they gave no opiaion on the question of 
going onwards, but left it to be inferred, | Caleb quite admits 
their facts, but sees them in different perspective, because he 
saw another fact which altered everything. Take God into 
account, and difficulties dwindle, and impossibilities become 
possible. Who saw most, and mosttraly? The eye that sees 
only obstacles is more than half blind; the pradence that 
magnifies diffieulties, and leaves out God, is distrust mae- 
querading as wisdom. It is wisest to dare, when we are stire 
of God. 

A great gap stretches between Lessons 5 and 6. The latter 
brings us near the close of the wanderings. The prize seemed 
at last almost within reach. Bitter, therefore, the disappoint- 
ment, and loud and deep the murmurings, when once more it 
escaped the people, and they had to turn their backs again on 
it and march southward. The serpents were not miraculously 
sent, but the march led to a region where they abounded. Con- 
science interpreted the immediate consequence of murmuring 
and disaster, and rightly saw punishment in it. The tetror- 
struck people came to Moses to beg his intercession. They 
Lear witness to the instinctive feeling of those conscious of 
guilt, that a mediator is needed. That need is met in Jesus. 
The singular method of healing proclaimed to the Israelites 
that their destroyers were rendered harmless. The elevation 
of the brazen serpent was simply to make it conspicuous. 
There was faith, of a kind, in the healing look. Jesus used 
the incident as an adumbration of his work, and made profni- 
nent three points, The serpent of brass was like the poison- 
ous one, but had no poison; so he was made in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, but without sin. It was lifted up; so he is 
lifted first on his cross, and then on his throne, to shed heal- 
ing on all who look. There was an antidote to the poison for 
every one who gazed ; so the look of faith casts out the venom, 
and brings health. 

Lesson 7 gives the kernel of religion. It sets forth the 
fundamental truth of God’s sole divinity, and unites with that 
his loving personal relation to Israel (“our God”). Next, it 
lays down the obligations issuing from each of these elements 
in the fundamental revelation. He is “ours,” thereforé-we 
are to love him; he is the only God, therefore all the powers 
of our nature are to be directed to him in reverence and love. 
Next, the manifestations of our love are traced out. Pri- 
marily, love will have the Beloved’s lightest wish written on 
the heart; delight and duty coincide where love rules. Then 
certain specific precepts carry out that glad obédience,— 
namely, instruction of children in the law which their parents 
love; utterance of it in words which will flow in a silver 
stream through the life; 4aking the law as guide for work 
(hand), for thought and “views” (eye), as hallowing the 
home, and presiding over goings out to labor and back to 
repose. Next follow warnings against possible defects of love, 
which may fall asleep after heartily partaking of God’s gifts, 
and forget him, or may be tempted to a lower depth of un- 
faithfulness and turn to idols, God is a loving God, the only 
God, therefore he is “jealous,” and will have our whole hearts, 

The crossing of the Jordan had two purposes. It was meant 
to honor Joshua, and to hearten the people for wariare. The 
new leader was invested, as it were, with his robe of office 
before the struggle began; the wanderers, ignorant of war- 
fare and poorly provided with weapons, were assured of God's 
help. The miracle was not disclosed till just before it was 
performed. God wills his people to march confidently up to 
obstacles, though they do not know how these are to be over- 
come. When we get where we can go no farther, Jordan in 
flood will meekly flow away and leave a path. Only we must 
be sure that we have the ark in front, and that we have 
curbed our impatience so as to let it point our road. 

Similar lessons are taught by the fall of Jericho, The six 
days of marching round it were a trial of faith which conld 
obey, though ignorant of the reason of the command and of 
the result of obedience. They were an instance of persistent 
faith, doing as bidden for a protracted period, in which noth- 
ing seemed to comeéof obedience. The seventh day of sudden 
victory explained and vindicated the preceding, taught that 
God was present to give victory even when no miracle was 
wrought, and for us are a type of the last great day, when 
Christ shall come again “ with a shout ... and the trump of 
God,” and Babylon shall fall. 

The story of Caleb shows what a God-trusting life may be 
in old age. His was bright with retrespect of God’s goodness 
and faithfulness, It was calm with retrospect of whole- 
hearted following of Jehovah. The only life that bears 
looking back on is a Christian life. Youthful strength was 
prolonged to extreme old age, and there was work and an 
appetite for it still. 

The institution of the cities of refuge is principally inter- 
esting as an instance of the accommodation of revelation to 
the capacity of the receivers. The custom of avenging a 
death by the slayer’s death, was needful for the time and 
stage of society then reached. But, while it could not be done 
away, it was checked; and, so far as we know, so effectually 
checked that flight to the asylum became unnecessary, since 




























way of dealing with deeply rooted evils, and see God’s gracious 
forbearance with imperfections in national and church life. 
The careful discrimination of motive secured by elaborate 
laws teaches that two acts outwardly the same are not the 
same if their motives are different. Since the refuge was 
provided only for inadvertent men-slayers, the application to 
that provided in the gospel can only be indirect. Our refuge 
is for those who have sinned indeed, and only voluntary sin 
is sin. But the fact of a refuge near to every sinner, the 
swift flight and the security, when once within the walls, may 
all find their parallels in the betaking ourselves by faith to 
Jesus, and the defense found by us in him. 

The renewed covenant at Shechem closes the story which 
began with the covenant at Sinai. Joshua’s trumpet-call to 
serve God summons us, too, to intelligent, deliberate choice, 
based on conviction of what is best for us, and responsive to 
God’s mercies. The people’s assent warns against a facile 
aceeptance of the word without due consideration of what is 
involved. The leader’s dissuasiyes, which are really per- 
suasives, remind us of the aspect of God’s character which 
makes light vows to serve him infinitely perilous, since he is 
holy, and demands all the heart, and will not leave departure 
from him unpunished. 

The actual renewal of the covenant, which closes the lesson, 
was effected by the surrender of idols, to which the parallel 
for us is the yielding up of all that we have, and, worst idol 
of all, ourselves, by the inclination of heart to God, which is 
increased by self-surrender, and by inward submission of will 
and outward conformity of conduct, to the voice of God. So 
must we do, if we would enter into the blessedness of the New 
Covenant, which is constituted and ratified in the blood of 
Christ. 


Falioufield, Manchester, England. 
SAY 
Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


N THE weekly study we see incidents. In the review we 
. should see principles and life. The whole quarter's 
work shows millions of people moved out of a desert into a 
a garden land, sees them advanced more in their personality 


than in their property, What are the steps ? 


1, A recognition of the supremacy of law. The planets are 
not more obedient to gravitation than men, in these tenfold 
greater relations, should be to the Ten Commandments. 

2. To turn to any sort of an idol is a peril. To serve any- 
thing less than the supreme God is a loss. 

3. Law-breaking is ruin. Law is the condition of best ex- 
istence. To be out of it, or opposed to it, is somethipg less 
than best existence. Its power to crush infractors is as great 
as its power to bless keepers. 

4. Life is a journey through a wilderness, under God’s 
care toward home. 

5. It is better to trust in Him who has thus far guided and 
kept them than to stop and depend on the spies of insuffi- 
cient human intelligence. They have no backing of pledged 
infinite power. 

6. The object of punishment is tds recovery. We are 
chastened because we are loved. 

7. Before we are led out into new experiences,—Canean,— 
we are halted to get a fresh grip on the divine realities of 
God’s Word. The Commandments are summarized. 

8. Faith precedes power in crossing all Jordana, 

9. Obedience precedes the downfall of all Jerichos. 


10. In God’s great rewards he sometimes puts material - 


prosperity. Sometimes the spiritual graces get so great that 
possessions in the city that hath foundations are immensely 
preferred. Stonings at Lystra are nothing if third-heaven 
visions follow. 

11. All developments with God tend toward gentleness 
and mercy. 

12. At every advance new consecrations for further ad- 
vances are made. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D. D. 


OTE.—The method of review by questions has proved 
so helpful to teachers, that I give it again this quarter. 
Lesson 1.—Where? At Mt. Sinai. When? Fifty days 
after leaving Egypt. Who? Israel, Moses, Jehovah. What? 
Jehovah gave the people the Ten Commandments, written 
on tables of stone? What then? We are to obey the voice 
of the Lord our God in all things, for our own good. 
Lesson 2.—Where? At Mt. Sinai. When? Six or 
seven weeks afier the laxt lesson. Who? The Israelites, 
Aaron, Muses, Jehovsh. What? The people grew weary of 


_ the absence of Moses, and forced Aaron to muke them « gulden 
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no instance of ‘it is recorded. Thus we are taught the true 
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calf. Thisthey worshiped. Moses goes down from the mount, 
and sees the awful sight. He then prays to God for the people. 
The people are punished for their sin, but not destroyed. 
What then? Human nature is frail, and prone to sin. Eter- 
nal watchfulness is all the more needful. 

Lesson 3.—Where? Again at Mt. Sinai. When? Nine 
months after the making of the golden calf. Who? Nadab 
and Abihu, Moses and Aaron, Jehovah. What? The two 
sons of Aaron disobey the commandment of the Lord, and 
offer incense with “strange fire.” This they probably did 
while intoxicated. God smites them dead instantly. Aaron 
is forbidden to put on mourning. Whatthen? We must be 
careful to obey what God lays down for our guidance. We 
must follow his commands, and not gur own devices. 

Lesson 4.—Where? In the wilderness. When? In the 
second year after leaving the land of Egypt. Who? Moses, 
Hobab, Israel. What? Moses asks Hobab to go with them 
through the wilderness, as he is familiar with it, and can be 
of use to them. He also tells Hobab that they will be of use 
tohim, Whatthen? We should unite with the people of 
God for two reakons: first, so that they may do us good ; and, 
second, that we may do them good. 

Lesson 5.—Where? At Kadesh-barnea, just south of the 
border of Palestine. When? In July or August, 1490 B.C. 
Who? Moses, the twelve spies, the people. What? The 
spies went up into the land, and spied it out. They were 
gone forty days. When they came back, all agreed that the 
land was a good one. But ten of them said that they could 
never conquer the inhabitants, for they were giants, and dwelt 
in walled cities, Caleb and Joshua said that they could go, 
for God would be with them. ‘The people believed the ten, 
and rebelled against God and Moses. Whatthen? Unbelief 
will bring us more misery than faith. Faith will give us the 
victory in all legitimate struggles. 

Lesson 6.—Where? In the wilderness, south of the Dead 
Sea. When? More than thirty-nine years after the exodus. 
Who? Moses, the people, Jehovah. What? The people 
fell to murmuring again, God sent serpents to chastise them. 
They repented. God gave Moses directions about the brazen 
serpent, and in this way stayed the evil. Whatthen? Sin 
is always followed by suffering ; but repentance is always fol- 
lowed by pardon. The serpent was a type of Jesus who was 
crucified for us. 

Lesson 7.—Where? On the east of the river Jordan, just 
opposite the city of Jericho. When? Shortly before the 
death of Moses, and forty years after the exodus. Who? 
Moses and the people. What? Moses is giving the people 
instructions about the way in which they should act when 
they entered the land which now lay just before their eyes. 
He is especially warning them against their besetting sin, 
idolatry. He bids them remember all that God has com- 
manded them, and to teach it all to their children. What 
then? In obedience is our happiness. We should stedfastly 
teach others the commands of the Lord our God. 

Lesson 8.—Where? At the banks of the Jordan, just oppo- 
site Jericho, When? Soon after the last lesson. Who? 
Joshua, the people, Jehovah, the priests. What? Joshua 
gives instructions to the priests and people about their cross- 
ing the river. They obey, The priests go before the people, 
and as soon as their feet touch the water of Jordan, it is stayed, 
and the priests stand in the bed of the river till all the mul- 
titudes have passed over safely. Then the river rolls on its 
old course. What then? When we come to rivers of diffi- 
culty, we may be sure tlrat God will open for us a way by 
which to cross. 

Lesson 9.—Where? In the land, just before the city of 
Jericho. When? Very soon after the last lesson, Who? 
Joshua, the people, Jehovah, the men of Jericho. What? 
The people march around the city for six days, once each 
day. On the seventh day, they compass it seven times, and 
at the last time shout, and blow their trumpets. The walls 
fall down, and they enter the city. What then? Do what 
God bids you do, even though you may think that your own 
way is the better. You will find out that he knows best always. 

Lesson 10.—Where? At Gilgal, where the distribution of 
the land took place. When? Not certain. Less than six 
years after they had crossed the Jordan. Who? Joshua, 
Caleb. What? Caleb reminds Joshua of past events, and of 
the promise of Moses. He asks for his portion, and declares 
that he is quite able to take possession of it himself. He re- 
ceives that for which he asks. What then? See the gran- 
deur of continuance in well-doing. Caleb has remained 
faithfal, and now at last has his reward. 

Lesson 11.—Where? Shiloh, the religious capital of Is- 
rael. When? Not long after the last lesson. Who? Jeho- 
vah and Joshua. What? God gives to Joshua directions 
about the cities of refuge which he is to appoiat so that the 
innocent slayer of his fellow-man may not perish. Joshua 
obeys the word of the Lord, and appoints the six cities. What 
then? For us in our spiritual needs God has also appoinied 
a way of escape from the’consequences of our evildeeds. How 
foolish to neglect this way of escape ! 

Lesson 12—Where? Probably at Shechem. When? 
Eighteen years after the last lexon. Who? Joshua and 
the people. What? Joshua call» a great national conven- 
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tion, and addreasesthe people. He counsels them to stand by 
the God of their fathers, and reminds them of the way in 
which God has led them. He affirms his own choice, and 
sets them a grand example of stedfastness in religious things. 
What then? It isa good thing to make a good choice, and 
then to reaffirm it often. It is also good to influence others 
to do the same. 


New York City. 
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Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HE quarterly review might well be introduced with 
recitation of the golden text, asking scholars to tell 
some of the things promised to Israel. Explain that, nearly 
five hundred years after Moses, King Solomon reigned in 
Jerusalem. When the great temple was finished, it was 
dedicated with rejoicing. In Solomon’s prayer and thanks- 
giving were these words we repeat to-day as our golden text, 
You remember that the Jews were once,in bitter bondage as 
slaves. In what book do we have the story of their going 
out of Egypt? What is the meaning of “exodus”? What 
is the first book of the Bible called? There we have the 
story of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the beginning of the 
Jewish nation, called the children of Israel. Whom did God 
choose to be their leader? How did the Israelites cross the 
Red Sea? 

Sinai.—Fifty days after the people left Egypt, they were 
encamped before Mt. Sinai (use map), What can you tell of 
Moses on that mountain? What could the people see and 
hear? What do we call the ten laws which God spoke, and 
wrote on stone, and gave to Moses on Sinai? How many of 
these are our duty to God? How many are our duties to our 
fellow-men? How did Jesus sum up all the ten in what he 
called the first great commandment? 

The Golden Oalf.—How long was Moses on the mountain? 
What did the people ask Aaron to do? How did they dis- 
obey the commandments they had promised to keep? What 
did Moses ask when he prayed God to forgive them? 

Strange Fire.—After the people were punished (how ?) for 
false worship, led by Aaron, who went to the golden altar and 
offered common fire in their censers? How were they pun- 
ished? What is forbidden in the golden text of that lesson? 
We are taught by the story of the calf Aaron made, and the 
false worship of his sons, that we are to worship God truly in 
his own way. 

The Ark.—How were the people shown the way to go, or 
the time to rest, while they were in the wilderness? God 
had promised to be their guide, and the pillar of cloud by 
day and fire by night was plain to all that great multitude? 
But there was yet more to show that the Lord was present 
with them. The golden ark, made as God directed, was car- 
ried by the priests when the moving cloud gave the signal 
to march. What wasinthe ark? Why was the lid called 
the mercy-seat? What did Moses pray when the ark set 
forward? What did he ask when it rested ? 

Valley of Eshool.—What was done to find out all about the 
people in Canaan,—the land, and what grew there? What 
did ten of the spies report? Which two of them encouraged 
the people? Why did they say they need not fear? What 
did the spies bring from the valley of Eshcol? Were the 
people satisfied with what Caleb and Joshua advised? How 
were they punished for their fears and unbelief? How many 
years were they to wander in the wilderness? How many 
grown men were to live to enter Canaan? Where did Aaron 
die? 

Fiery Serpents.—How were the people fed every day for 
forty years? When they left Mt. Hor, after so long a stay in 
Kadesh-barnea, not far from the promised land, why did they 
have to go all around, and not across, the land of Edom? 
What discouragements had they in the hot, sandy desert? 
How were they punished for their complaining? What did 
Moses lift up in sight of all the bitten, suffering ones? What 
did Jesus say of Moses and the brazen serpent in the wilder- 
ness? Which hook of the Pentateuch gives accounts of the 
numbering of the people ? 

The New Home.—When, at last, the people were really in 
sight of Canaan, how did Moses teach them to thank God for 
the “ good land” promised, and soon to be theirown? We 
have learned much of punishments for sin, for idolatry, for 
disobedience, of times of hunger and thirst, of disease and 
death ; were these trials any part of the good things for 
which King Solomon guve thanks? Hard as they were to 
bear, if you will read the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy you 
will find the reason why these trials were sent, and find the 
blessings which far outaumbered them. In that book Moses 
warned them to luye and obey, What is the meaning of 
“Deuteronomy”? What were some of the ways in which 
words of the law were to be constantly in sight, that the 
people might “ observe and do”? 

The Jordan.—W ben Muses was dead, snd, with Joshua as 
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their leader, when they came to the overflowing river how 
did they cross into Canaan? Where was the ark? What 
memorial was left at their camping-place? When did the 
manna cease? What strong-walled city was in the way of 
possessing the land? How was Jericho conquered? When, 
after years of war, the land was divided, who was rewarded 
because he “ wholly followed”? What provision of mercy 
and care was made.for any who by accident or misfortune 
had destroyed another’s life? After Joshua had ruled the 
people for twenty-five years, what was his last counsel to them 
at Shechem? What did all the people promise to do? 

We have studied in this quarter the history of the people 
for sixty-five years. How many of them were spent in the 
desert? What have we found in all the story to lead us to be 
trustful and obedient? Which are the best characters we 
have seen in these years of Jewish history? What warnings 
have we found? Moses, Joshua, Caleb, even Rahab'of Jeri- 
cho, may furnish examples to us of faith and gratitude for all 
the good promises which are sure and strong forevermore. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


LTHOUGH our lesson helps will divide the time cov- 
gered by these lessons into three periods,—(1) the wan- 
derings, (2) the conquest, (3) the years of rest,—the teachers 
of the primary class, for the sake of simplicity, need make 
only two divisions: 1. The years of wandering; 2. At home 
in the Promised Land. 

If, however, our class is made up of children who have 
atudied the lessons of the first and second quarters, we may 
make a third division in this way: 3. The time when Christ 
came to live in the Promised Land. ; 

According to this plan, we can present the year’s lessons 
thus far as a connected whole, the children recognizing their 
Old and New Testament lessons as “ one long story.” 

Care must be taken in reproducing maps, to show them 
exactly as first presented, for any variation in size, or any 
abbreviation of a map, looks to the children like a map of a 
different country, and confuses them. 

* To show divisions of time, and to teach relations of events, 
a chart made of a large sheet of paper or muslin can be used, 
or the blackboard will answer equally well. Use chareoal to 
draw on the paper or muslin. 

In sight of the class, draw two perpendicular lines, divid- 
ing the chart or blackboard from top to bottom in three 
spaces. 

In space one, we are guing to make pictures of the wil- 
derness stories; but we must begin at the time before the 
Iuraelites left their home in Egypt, where they worked hard 
under cruel masters to make 

We used oblongs once to remind us of this; we will use 
them again, calling them bricks. 

To keep in mind that this space is for stories of the wan- 
dering, draw, as a heading, a tiny map (outline) of the lands 
of the sojourn, and in this outline draw only the red line 
(copied from Oxford Helps) which indicates the line of 
march. 

In space two, where we are to show about the new home, 
our heading may be a tiny outline map of Palestine. 

Space three can be headed by the outline map of Palestine, 
with a white cross in it. 

The children will look expectantly at the chart or black- 
board, hoping that they will be called upon to draw the pig 
tures. As far as possible, allow.them to do this, taking care 
that they are able to “tell the story” before they attempt to 
draw. 

Daring the quarter, suggestions for blackboard and map 
pictures have been made with this review in mind. The 
drawings have been made simple, that the children might 
reproduce them in a diagram which would show order of 
event and relation. Pictures cut from old quarterlies can be 
pasted on chart or blackboard when drawings are impossible. 
Home-made flour paste will hold for the day, and will not 
mar the blackboard. It will be best to have only one draw- 
ing or picture for each lesson; that is, afier making the 
oblongs for bricks, and pasting the picture of the head of 
Moses, as an introduction to our lessons, and to get connec- 
tions. 

For the lesson of the Ten Commandments, there ‘is a pic- 
ture of Mt. Sinai, quite common in old quarterlies, which 
shows camels in the foreground, and will hold the children’s 
attention as the place where Moses talked with God. Let 
them recite the commandments here. 

If we use our third division (the time Christ lived in the 
Promised Land), we must use very few pictures or drawings, 
as by this time the children will be tired, and will need a 
change of plan to hold their attention. Singing Chrisimas 
or Easter songs at thix point will rest them. Three pictures 
will be enough for our third division. One suggesting stories 
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of the Christ-child, one reminding us of his ministry, with 
perhaps a pretty Easter card at the very last for our climax. 

With the application teach the golden text, and with the 
thought of God’s promises unfailing all through the long wan- 
dering, and in the new home,—even to the coming of Christ, 
—suggest the thought of God’s unfailing promises to us. 

We find God’s promises here (holding up the Bible), and 
here (showing a‘ handful of seeds), and everywhere about us. 

We must not forget to speak of the most glorious of all, 
our Easter promise, that we shall have a new life—where? 


Northampton, Mass. 
KY 


Review Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


AW (Lesson 1).—Over how long a time do our quarter’s 

lessons extend? How much of this time was spent in 

the wilderness? Where were the Commandments given? 

In what way? What's the effect of eagh, as interpreted by 
the New Testament? What is their authority to-day? 

2. Sun (Lessons 2, 3).—What led the people to worship the 
golden calf? What was their punishment? What great 
New Testament doctrine is illustrated by Moses’ intercession 
with God? What was the sin of Nadab and Abihu? What 
led to it? How was it punished? What warning was de- 
rived from it? 

3. Lyvrration (Lesson 4).—What invitation did Moses 
give to Hobab? coupled with what promise? What similar 
invitation should Christians be giving? 

4. Farrn (Lessons 5, 6).—What was the duty of the 
twelve spies? How was it that only Caleb and Joshua ful- 
filled this duty? What led to the punishment of the fiery 
serpents? What remedy was set before the people? What 
did the brazen serpent typify ? 

5. Warnine (Lesson 7).— What warning did Moses give 
the people onthe border of the promised land? Who suc- 
ceeded Moses as leader of the people? 

6. Conquest (Lessons 8, 9).—In what way was the Jordan 
crossed? Where? What made this miracle possible? How 
was the fall of Jericho brought about? What was the pur- 
pose of the preliminary marches? What does the whole 
event teach us regarding the conquest of our difficulties? 

7. Rewarp (Lesson 10).—What reward was promised 
Caleb? By whom? Why? When did-he claim it? How 
does this story illustrate the results that come to all noble 
living? R 

8. Mercy (Lesson 11).—What were the cities of refuge? 
How many? Where? What is the Christian’s city of 
refuge ? 

9. Loyauty (Lesson 12).—When did Joshua get the He- 
brews to renew the covenant? Why then? What deliberate 
choice did they make? What similar alternatives are laid 
before every man.? 

For the Superintendent 


1, What great event occured on Mt. Sinai? 2. What sin 
did the people commit there? 3. What was the sin of 
Aaron’s sons? 4. As Moses set out with the people for the 
promised land, whom did they urge to go withthem? 5. 
Who brought back an encouraging report of the promised 
land? 6. What sin did the people commit on the way to the 
promised land? 7. How was it punished? How cured? 
8. What warning did Moses give the people before he died ? 
9. How did the people get across the Jordan? 10. What 
was their first victory? 11. How did they win it? 12. In 
dividing the land, how was Caleb rewarded? 13. How many 
cities of refuge were established? 14. Just before Joshua 
died, what great choice did he have the people make? 

Boston, Mass. 

i 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What items of Israel’s history ae in the first four les- 
sons of this quarter? 2. What items in the second four? 
3. What in the third four? 4. Which incidents show the 
ill effects of unbelief? 5. Which show the good effects of 
faith? 

#@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and biank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hints for Review and New-View 


UPBUILD Israel into a God-fearing nation was now 

the prime work. The days of Egyptian bondage were 
ended. The people may now become God’s free men. Sin- 
cere reverence for law, however, must be learned. God’s law 
is revealed, therefore, at the outset, and, whether on their 
pilgrimage or in the land, they must yield to it the strictest 
conformity, or suffer the severest penalties. In the twelve 





lessons of this quarter we see what God demanded, and how 
Israel responded. In point of time, the lessons cover a period 
of some sixty-five years. Geographically, they touch Canaan 
as a whole, and also its southern and eastern border-lands, 
In the matter of human conduct, they present a wide variety. 
As a whole, they may be viewed thus : 


The Law: 
Given at Sinai (Lesson 1). 
Violated and Vindicated (Lesson 2). 
Violated and Vindicated (Lesson 3). 
Violated and Vindicated (Lesson 6). 
The Land : 
Approached (Lesson 4). 
Examined (Lesson 5). 
Anticipated (Lesson 7). 
Entered (Lesson 8). 
The Occupation : 
Conquest Begun (Lessor 9). 
Allotments made (Lesson 10). 
Refuges Established (Lesson 11). 
Consecration Demanded (Lesson 12). 
A new grouping of the lessons, and one helpful'to the 
pupils, may be made by the titles, which deal 
1. With Persons (Lessons 3, 5, 10, 12. 
2. With Places (Lessons 4, 7, 8, 9,.11). 
3. With Things (Lessons 1, 2, 6). 


From each golden text a duty may be drawn; from some, 
in the very words employed, as “ Love the Lord,” “ Keep 
from idols,” ‘‘ Fear them not,” etc.; from others, by easy in- 
ference, as in Lesson 6, “ Look to Jesus.” A catchword of 
each, written on the blackboard, will go far in fastening the 
substance of the quarter’s work. 
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From Our Neighbors 


 —— 
“Our Dr. Phillips ” 


[Editorial in The India Sunday School Journal for August. | 


AMES LIDDELL PHILLIPS was the son of Rev. 
Jeremiah Philipps, D.D. The father came out to 
India in 1836, with Mr, Noyes, to open a Free Baptist, 
Mission in Orissa. Rev. Jeremiah Phillips left India in 
1879, and died in December of that same year. During 
his thirty-three years of mission life he had not merely 
opened up a new district to Christian influence, but had 
committed the Santali language to writing, and had seen 
many hundreds of Oriyas and Santals brought to faith 
in Christ. When he left India, he was accorded the 
thanks of Government for his work among the Santals, 
Our Dr. Phillips was born at Balasore in 1840. His 
mother died when he was six months old, her last wordy 
being, as she looked upon her son James, “God bless my 
darling child.” God did indeed bless him, and has 
made him a blessing to many in this and other lands. 

Certainly not the, least of the blessings God sent to 
Dr. Phillips was the “second mother,” who came into 
his life through his father’s marriage with Miss Cum- 
mings in 1841. She was always “‘mama” to him, and 
in all his journeyings he turned if possible, each Christ- 
mastide, towards the home at Balasore, which she kept 
ever bright for him and his missionary sisters. 

When twelve years old James Liddell went to America 
for his education. He returned in 1865, and took up 
the work of the Santali Mission in Midnapur and 
Bhimpur. ... 

In 1875 Dr. Phillips went on furlough to America, 
During 1877 and 1878 he was corresponding secretary 
for his missionary society. Whilst at home he raised 
$25,000 to endow a Bible school or training college for 
evangelists and ministers at Midnapur. Of this school 
he himself became the first principal. Missionaries who 
have seen him at work there declare that probably no 
years of his life were more useful than those spent in the 
Midnapur Bible school. After his recent visit to Bata- 
via, he declared that the seminary for training native 
preachers was the brightest spot in Java. It won his 
sympathy, for it recalled his own’ bright happy work at 
Midnapur. His interest in definite Bible study was 
shown, in later years, by the strong commendation he 
was constantly giving to teachers’ preparation and 
supply classes. 

In 1885 Dr. Phillips returned to America, Mrs. 
Phillips having already preceded him with their four 
children. Mrs. Phillips’s health would not allow of her 
return to India, and so the Doctor sought for work at 
home. For some time he had charge of a church, and 
then became state chaplain to the prisons of Rhode 
Island. Into this work he carried the same faith, sted- : 
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fastness, and hopefulness that characterized all his 
Indian missionary life. . . . 

In 1889, Dr. Phillips became secretary to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of Philadelphia. This was a position 
for which his loving heart and broad sympathies made 
him peculiarly fitted. Both in private conyersation and 
on the public platform, we have often heard the echo of 
his plea for union in work, made at the Boston Confer- 
ence of 1889... . 

In 1890, Dr. Phillips was invited by the London Sun- 
day School Union to become secretary of the India 
Sunday School Union. In December, 1890, he arrived 
in India to take up the work. We have all lovingly 
watched his labors during the past four years, and we 
know how well his work has been done. It is very 
strange and beautiful that he should have just completed 
the organization of Sunday-school work in India when 
he was summoned home. In his letters to the Sunday 
School Chronicle, early in 1891, Dr. Phillips speaks of 
calls to go to Penang and Singspore, and of his desire to 
found Sunday-school auxiliary unions there, but, he 
wrote, “ these places must wait till I am more at leisure.” 
This last March, having compjeted the formation of 
unions in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, he went down to 
the Straits Settlements, and, for the first time, in the 
July number of the India Sunday School Journal, the 
names of these unions appear. The work of organiza- 
tion is thus complete, and it only remains for his suc- 
cessors to maintain the life and vitality of the organiza- 
tion he has built up... . 

Dr. Phillips was great in his enthusiasm, in his fund 
of common sense, and in his willingness to work. His 
enthusiasm was electric. Many, in all parts of India, 
could tell how he had set them to work, and kept them 
at it too. He once told his English friends that he came 
to India to push things, and push them he did. He 
added that he was often weary in the work, but never 
weary of it. To him to live was Christ; ‘“ For Christ 
and for the children,’ was the motto of these four years 
of noble toil. 

He loved the children, and the children loved him. 
Many illustrations of these might be quoted, In every 
home he visited, the children often spoke of him. Once 
at Naini Tal he was hurrying off to catch a train, but he 
had ‘not said “ Good-by” to the youngest child of the 
house. “ Where’s Hugh?” asked the doctor. It was 
found that he was still asleep. ‘‘ Say ‘Good-by’ for me, 
please, then,” and Dr. Phillips trotted down the hill on 
his pony. But as he turned the corner he looked, and 
Hugh had risen, and was on the verandah. Not con- 
tent tosend a flying kiss from there, the Doctor pramptly 
turned his pony’s head, galloped back, kissed the happy 
child, and once more turned train-wards. No wonder 
the children loved him so, The Doctor used to say that 
he was a bad voyager ;- but when on board ship the games 
and children’s services he instituted and earried on 
brought not only joy and blessing to the young people, 
but many a peaceful hour to their mothers! When the 
news reached Calcutta of his death, the very children in 
the streets asked, with bated breath, “Is our Doctor 
Phillips dead?” 

One little girl, when told, said, “ How nice for that 
little boy who died a few months ago. He will soon be 
growing up, and Dr. Phillips will play with him!” 
The child remembered how the Doctor had often played 
with her, and in fact with all children that came about 
him, and naturally thought that he would still be the 
children’s friend and playfellow in the home above. 
The intuitions of children are, maybe, truer than our 
reasoned thought. 

Of the inner spiritual life of Dr. Phillips, what shall 
we say? “ He walked with God,” and we feel, too, as 
thus suddenly our loss has come upon us, that “ he was 
not, for God took him,” Those who knew him best, 
know that Dr. Phillips in truth did walk with God, 
He was well worthy to be supported by 400,000 Bible 
readers, for Bible study hada daily place in his life. 
Prayer too was a reality to him, both in relation to his 
own life and in reference to those linked with him. 
One year, when he had gone away for a holiday, after 
breakfast, he sent for two missionary friends, and said to 
them, “ A difficulty has arisen in a certain part of my 
work. I have asked you to come and pray with me 
about it.” And those three knelt in prayer in the 
Doctor’s room, and then, after a time of consultation, 
settled down to good hard work in writing and copying 
and sending out letters and telegrams to avert the 
threatened trouble. For Dr. Phillips prayed as he 
worked, and worked as he prayed. He went down from 
the Hills on that occasion, a sixty hours’ journey, just 
for the sake of the peace and prosperity of the work of 
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Christ commitiedio him. One institution of his mission 
was a Friday evening prayer-meeting, at which the mis- 
sionaries prayed not only for a blessing on their work, 
but especially for a blessing on their own children. The 
results of these Friday evening prayers may be seen in 
the fact that five of his father’s children have been on 
the mission field, that a brother (whose conversion was 
one fruit of Dr. J. L. Phillips’s own labors in America in 
1860) is in the ministry at home, and that one of Dr. 
Phillips’s children is coming out to India as a missionary 
next cold season. Only a few months ago, Dr. Phillips 
gave thanks to God, in a Calcutta prayer-meeting, for a 
great blessing that had come to one of his sons in the 
States. 

One marked trait of Dr. Phillips’s walk with God was 
his having that hiding of self which always goes along 
with successful work for Christ. Dr. Phillips was not 
only an ordained missionary, but he had gained, when.a 
student, the degrees of M. A., LL.B., and M.D, In ad- 
dition, his own college (Bowdoin) had conferred on him 
the degree of D.D. But yet he worked amongst us as 
plain Dr, Phillips, and many did not even know that he 
was an ordained padre. Again, last February, at the 
Town Hall meeting, he said to the reporter for the India 
Sunday School Journal, “ Get a full report of what the 
others say, never mind about me.” But the next day, 
when we asked the children what they remembered of 
the meeting, it was Dr. Phillips’s speech that had laid 
hold on their hearts and memories. .. . 

Another trait in his walk with God was that he had 
brought his life into strict rule. Though he was so 
bright and joyous, yet ordered Jaw was in all his work 
and thought, ... 

Nothing but the living under strict rule could have 
enabled him during his four years of wanderings through- 
out India, never to fail in an appointment nor miss a 
train or steamer. He ruled not only his outer but also 
his inner life. He never spoke evil” of any man. He 
both lived at peace with every one, and sought to bring 
others to peace too. Many might tell if they would, how 
to him might be applied the words of Jesus, « Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” 

And now God has taken. his child to himself; and it 
is left to us to seek to “imitate his faith, considering the 
issue of his life”... 
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United States 


ROD, BR TS aia ei diccehb-sdabivens geectecse coccunses October — 
Massachusetts, at Fall River.............4.0....006 sogeweess October 1-3 
EN Pind sicktuseh nhbeveste stesunyasbcooedies eotensvoascooe’ October 4-5 
Be AE THAME ROOD si ciicnre , seocovnne cornneses voapocerscvoe's October 8-10 
Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.........- 0.0.2.0. se00c000 October 8-10 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury.............. cccecceee ceeeeeeee October 22-24 
Tennessee, at Chattamooga.. ........ ...cccccessseeeceeees November 5-7 
IEEE Géascbbasccesines sacaisoly oiceqsoce snccnense cagheanst November 5-7 
SE icklibvcses pekvusins néagatsit socesedée wbancteih tneadh November 6, 7 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 11-13 
Southern California, at San Diego.................. November 12-14 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millville................ November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Detroit. .............66.0000000+: ae November 19-21 
Canada 
PROCS a Rasten cpieisa ses ot0se be tetinibdsnts doceseree beccec'sacesss October 11-13 
New Brunswick, at Chatham........ ............ ccc0e00 October 15-17 
IIIs vo ens hoccsesbepesees soses névsqunpeots scenes sbense seseod October 23-25 
India 
North-West Provinces, at Cawnpore................s:s00+ October — 
Oe CR tandiicse cebshscnisncges yoorescee atessoses eeoebl October 15 
Central India, at Ujjain................scsesceeseeees sééeeabl October 21 
CFS 


William Reynolds in the Northwest 


D Parte is important to bring people up to a 
realizing sense of their duty and privilege. This 
is no Jess true in the Sunday-school than in any other 
field of activity. The particular method adopted by 
Sunday-school workers in Wisconsin to interest the 
people in this work is through a series of meetings at 
many different points in that part of the Northwest. 

Mr. Hugh Cork, district field worker, representing the 
International Executive Committee, in connection with 
the Rev. A. J. Benjamin, member of the International 
Executive Committee for Wisconsin, and the Rev. E. B, 
Edmunds, of the State Executive Committee, arranged 
the series of meetings, and secured Mr. William 





- Reynolds, international field superintendent, to address 


them. 

Meetings have already been held in Milwaukee, Janes- 
ville, Whitewater, Mineral Point, and Portage Oity, 
Other meetings arranged for are as follows: 


PUM cc ovncccoes 00 1c’ suvkahdusens obabe otvebnennhea tesecesee September 15 
FP CRUATO Sees nc0. 5oscks ccsnccdae nenpanese Coveboens Gphbe seveee September 17 
Bdoveta Polnt.........0000ssiscrcsdsed vecseces cscccssee cocsesete September 18 
Green Bay............... okons settle eokdvddhtve Neels pagobbies September 19 
Oshkosh .......+4..+06+ secved vevebeeed Websense Calpe ebeOws Sucks September 20 


Other cities will be added, covering dates in September 
to the 28th. Tllese are preliminary to the state conven- 
tion to be held in November. 


HOD 


Massachusetts Sunday-School 
Organization 


By Hamilton S. Conant 


TY\HE Massachusetts Sunday-school Association will 

complete this fall its sixth year since reorganiza- 
tion. For the three years from 1889 to 1892 the work was 
confined principally to the cities, and a few notable 
meetings were held in Boston. While this kind of work 
was being,carried on, there were those who made a study 
of the field, and sought to carefully ascertain the real needs 
of the state, and how best to accomplish that which most 
needed to be done. -* 

After these first years of surveying and work of a 
general character, it was seen that the state needed to be 
divided\into many small districts, and an organization 
effeeted in each which should correspond, in the main, 
with the county organizations of other states. To ac* 
complish this required much time and painstaking labor, 
besides considerable outlay of money. At first, there 
were but few who saw the real needs, and a still smaller 
number who realized the importance and far-reaching 
influence of the work that was to be undertaken. Buta 
faithful few felt called of God to put their hands to the 
plow, and, at the same time, into their pockets with suffi- 
cient firmness and depth to give the work a start. A 
few hundred dollars remained from a fund obtained ate 
Sunday-school workers’ mass-meeting, and with this a 
beginning was made, 

The executive committee had kept an outlook for some 
suitable person to put into the field, and was not long in 
discovering two workers possessing a combination of 
adaptation and devotion to the work, and a desire to 
help on the cause, It was three years ago the 5th of 
this September that Miss Bertha F. Vella and Mr, 
Joseph N. Dummer were started out by the committee 
to hold the first four district meetings on Cape Cod, It 
was with a degree of fear-and trembling, on the part of 
both those who sent and those who were sent, that the 
start was made. 

The state had been divided into fifty-three districts, 
and in all but five of them an organization has been 
effected. While a few of these organizations need to be 
partially reorganized, for the most part they are doing 
good and effective work, and in a condition to do still 
more and better service. The three years of work thus 
,quietly and unostentatiously carried on has demonstrated 
the right of the association to exist, and has won for it 
many friends and ¢o-laborers throughout the state. 

It has made known to the Sunday-school workers of 
the state what its purpose is, and this by a clear and 
well-defined statement. The association purposes to win 
for the Sunday-schools of the state a higher place in the 
estimation of the Church, a wider field in its plan of 
work, and a stronger hold upon the affections of the 
people. It claims no authority or supervision, and only 
aims to fill the place of an agent to inspire, suggest, and 
stimulate. It is a strong tie to complete the bond of in- 
terdenominational and co-operative fellowship.. It asks 
the hearty co-operation, and undivided support of the 
Sunday-schools and workers. In return, it desires and 
earnestly endeavors to be of help to the schools. 

With this manifold purpose before it, the Association 
endeavors to accomplish the ends sought by “ bringing 
together in convention for conference every pastor, officer, 
and Sunday-school teacher in the state for mutual help; 
improvement, and encouragement, to secure intelligent 
information, and the wisest plans for reaching, teach- 
ing, and saving the children of Massachusetts until every 
child is a scholar, and every scholar a Christian; to 
stimulate enthusiasm through the sympathy of officers 
and teachers acting together, and to secure unity in the 
use of the best methods; to bring the large and success- 
ful schools into helpful contact with the weaker schoois, 
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and to reveal, by a system of reports from each school, 
the neglected portions in each district, and arouse workers 


to care for them, It does not organize any schools, nor 
does it interfere with, or detract from, the direct work of 
any denominations or church organizations.” 

The Executive Committee, as it glances over the work 
done during the past three years, realizes that the Asso- 
ciation has reached a critical period. Thus far only 
foundation work has been done. More than that it was 
practically impossible todo. With a limited constituency 
and support, and a still more limited circle of people 
who understood its purpose, it has labored to gain for 
itself a secure foothold and a warm place in the confi- 
dence of the people. 

Having to a large degree gained this, it now fully 
realizes that what must be done is to prepare for a for- 
ward movement, and arouse public interest in the Sun- 
day-school. The work already done has shown results 
that amply repay all the labor and money expended. Be- 
sides organizing forty-two districts and fifteen primary 
teachers’ unions, the secretaries have assisted in three 
state and 187 district convention, and 264 conferences 
with officers and teachers? 

Miss Vella has taught in convention 250 primary 
classes, aggregating more than 14,000 children. Upwards 
of a hundred home departments have been organized, 
and from many of them have come reports and incidents 
of the most encouraging kind. There are enrolled in the 
1,821 Sunday-schools of the state more than 312,000 per- 
sons, and this number is an increase of over 50,000 since 
the work was undertaken. When we attempt to com- 
pute the unmeasured influences that have been set in 
motion, and think of the timid, weak, and disgouraged 
teachers who have been helped, strengthened, and, en- 
couraged, to say nothing of the improved appliances and 
methods introduced as a result of the labor, how can 
we overestimate the value and importance of this work? 

The committee have carefully studied the conditions, 
and in view of the importance of the work that needs to 
be undertaken at this time, they have secured an addi- 
tional worker,—Mr. Hamilton 8. Conant, who for more 
than ten years was general secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Providence, Rhode Island, 
has been appointed associate state secretary. Mr, Conant 
spent several years in practical Sunday-school work in 
Brooklyn, New York, previous to entering upon the 
work of general secretary, and was one of the delegates, 
on the Bothnia, to the World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion in London in 1889. 

The committee has been for some months planning 
with greatcare for the annual state convention. This 

swill be held at Fall River, October 1-8, in the Central 
Congregational Church. The churches of Fall River 
have generously offered to entertain five hundred selected 
delegates. In view of the importance of the occasion, 
the committee has arranged for a systematic visitation 
of each district; and state secretaries Dummer and Conant 
are laying before the officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee in the districts the outline or suggested 
‘program, and securing all the information possible, and 
many valuable suggestions regarding the work and the 
prominent features of the convention. 

The number of delegates to be entertained has been 
apportioned to each district, and this picked company of 
Sunday-school workers is to be the rallying force that is 
to canvass the districts, and secure from each school in 
the district at least one representative, When this dele- 
gated body shall reach Fall River, it will be confronted 
with topics of vital importance relating to the Sunday- 
school work of Massachusetts, which they must carefully 
consider. 

Among those to be at the convention and take part are 
Mr. D. L. Moody, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, the Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, Jr., the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., the 
Rev. Everett D. Burr, the Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, the 
Rev. G..H. Clarke, the Rev. J. M. Dutton, the Rev. A. C. 
Hodges, the Rev. C. A. Littlefield, Mr. George W. Pease, 
Mr. W. W. Main, Mr. Stephen Moore, and other able 


men. Mr. F. H. Jacobs will conduct a large chorus of 
young people, and Mr. and Mrs, W. B. Wilson will sing 
duets. ° 


Some of the prominent features of the convention will 
be “ Preparation Hour,” “Children’s Service and Pa- 
rade,” ‘“‘ Young People’s Evening,” “‘ District Develop- 
ment,” “State Equipment,” “ Department Parliaments.” 
And the phases of Sunday-school work to be considered 
are “Primary Department Methods,” “ Normal Class 
Instruction,” “Home Department Work,” “ House-to- 
House Visitation,” “ Public Festival and Parade,” *‘ Es- 

avlishing our Relations.” 

The railroads have granted reduced rates, and no effort 
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SUNDAY TIMES 
will be spared to make this the most valuable and help- 
ful convention ever held in the state. 


The Eighth International Convention is to meet in 
Boston, June 28, 1896. 


Boston, Mass. 
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African Travel and Description.* 


F THESE three books on Africa, the first is a gene- 
ral survey of the continent by a literary traveler 
who encircled it, and penetrated the Congo Free State. 


The second is a missionary history of Madagascar. The 
third isan account of Rhodesia by a traveling correspond- 
ent of The [London] Times, 

Among travelers, there are, first, the original explorers, 
who penetrate regions of which nothing is known, 
which are a blank on the map. Second, there are scien- 
tific travelers, who go thoroughly equipped and trained 
into a particular region, often already pretty well known, 
and describe it thoroughly, accurately, and with com- 
parative knowledge. Such men are very rare, Third, 
there are travelers who, like Mr. Frank Vincent, pass 
rapidly through little known or well-known regions, 
work up the received authorities, have a knack of agree- 
able description, and, mingled with inaccuracies, give a 
great deal of most interesting information in a most 
agreeable shape, and often make very important contri- 
butions to knowledge, because they notice and record 
the picturesque side of lands, men, and manners. 
Lastly, there is the tourist traveler, who knows noth- 
ing. and writes about everything, discovering anew the 
known with limitless inaccuracy. _ . 

Beginning at Morocco, Mr. Vincent went along 
North Africa, went up the Nile to Amarah, visited Mau- 
ritius, crossed Madagascar, saw Zanzibar and Mozam- 
bique, crossed the South African Republic and Cape 
Colony from Durban.to Cape Town, including .Kim- 
berley, visited the West Coast at all important points, 
ascended the Congo and two of its branches,—one toa 
point previously unvisited,—and saw the Canary and Cape 
Verde Islands, ascending Teneriffe. This is a well- 
planned trip. Mr. Vincent did his work conscientiously. 
He is always interesting. He is a “keen observer.” 
Many descriptions are evidently written on the instant. 
The spirit of the globe-tfotter broods over every page. 
The book is likely to be popular, as have been his 
travels in Siam, South America, and Central America. 
It will also be useful because such a book will be read by 
thousands to whom scientific travel is a sealed book. 

One-half of Madagascar of To-day is devoted to a con- 
densed but accurate and well-informed description of the 
island and its inhabitants, the latter being the more 
fully described. The rest of the volume is occupied with 
the religious history of Madagascar, a closing chapter 
outlining its foreign relations and the beginningof French 
conquest. When itis remembered that the English mis- 
sionaries have all been bitterly opposed to the French 
protectorate, the little work is a marvel of impartial and 
clear statement. Above all, the risk of overstating the 
moral and material progress of the Hovas who have 
adopted Christianity is rigorously avoided. The last 
standard work on Madagascar is Major 8. P. Oliver’s 
Madagascar, in two volumes. The great authority on 
the island is the missionary, Mr. J. Sibree, whose Great 
African Island appeared in 1880, ten years after his 
Madagascar; while the nine volumes of the Antananarivo 
Annual, published by him, are a great storehouse of local 
knowledge. M.A. Grandidier’s great French government 
work in over thirty volumes is the exhaustive work on 
Madagascar, summarizing all existing knowledge. 

In 1894, Mr. E. F. Knight visited, as The [London] 
Times correspondent, Rhodesia, the land of the Mashonas 
and Matabeles, in South Africa, about as large as Cali- 
fornia or France, which was conquered in 1893 by the 

British South Africa Company,—one of the most brilliant 
colonizing feats in history. The land is high enough to 
be thoroughly healthy for white men, and is seamed with 
gold-bearing quartz-reefs. English immigration and 





* Actual Africa ; Or, The Coming Continent : A Tour of Explora‘ion. 
By Frank Vincent. vo, map and illustrations, pp. xxiv, 541. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $ 

Madagascar of To-day : A Sketch of the Island. with Chapters of its 
Past History and Present Prospects. By the Rey. W. E. Cousins. 
12mo, inustra ionsand map, pp. 159. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
ing H. Kevell Co. $1 

Rhodesia of To-day : A Description of the Present Condition and 
Prospects of Matabekland aud Mashonaland. By E. F. Kni-ht. 
l2mo, map, pp. vili, 151. New York; Longmans, Green, & Co, §1. 
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capital are pouring in, end this book is written as a sum- 
mary guide for immigrants and capitalists. It is well done. 


CAB 


Heroes of Israel. By W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. With 


maps and illustrations. (8vo, pp. xl, 480. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50.) 


Professor Blaikie’s Manual of Bible History has been 
widely used for many years. In 1892, its author was 
pleasantly introduced on this side the Atlantic by 
being made president of the Council of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, held in Toronto. The volume now 
in hand, published in the author’s seventy-fifth year, 
covers, in part, ground already covered in the Manual, 
giving the full treatment of certain Bible characters, 
which the limits of that work rendered it impossible to 
give there. The present volume really includes three 
separate works, entitled, respectively, ‘‘Abraham and 
Isaac,” ‘‘ Jacob and Joseph,” and “ Life of Moses,” the 
first part having eighteen chapters, the second part seven, 
and the third fourteen. This gives room for pretty full 
treatment, The author makes his own statement of the 
biblical facts, amplifying these by materials drawn from 
Oriental travel, and froth geographical and archeological 
research, In sketching Abraham’s journey from Ur to 
Haran, for example, use is made of historic sites that he 
must have passed in the way. In his opening sections, 
the author says some admirable things in regard to the 
part that biography has in the revelation given in the 
Bible. He also discusses briefly, and with disapproval 
the new theories now in vogue concerning the history 
recorded in the Bible. The volume is written in fluent * 
English, uses a large amount of interesting material, and 
is a good book for general reading, which is presumably 
the use for which its author intended it. Occasionally 
it blunders, as, for example, when it speaks of Thothmes 
III as one of the Hyksos kings (p. 289), but such in- 
stances seem not to be very frequent. It is, however, 
not a book exact enough, or correct enough, or well 
enough up to date, to be worth committing to memory 
extensively. As a book designed for popular use, it 
avoids bringing updifficulties, and therefore, in the main, 
leaves difficulties unsolved. It is not a work of great 
care or labor, and should not be judged by the standard 
that applies to such works; but it is one that many per- 
sons may read with profit, for it will give thema more 
adequate idea of these men of the Bible than they now 
possess. 
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The Holiest of All : An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By the Rev. Andrew Murray. (Small 4to, pp. xvi, 552. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.) 


Mr. Murray has long been engaged in faithful labor at 
the Huguenot Seminary, Wellington, South Africa. He 
is now in this country, and has taken part in the con- 
ferences at Northfield, Maasacliusetts. His Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews was first written in Dutch, 
but, is now reproduced in English. The aim of the work 
is to present the spiritual lessons of the Epistle, though 
careful exegesis is the basis. An analysis of the bovok 
comes first, then the Epistle itself is given in the Eng- 
lish of the Revised Version, but with the ordinary verse 
paragraphs. The larger paragraphs are indicated by 
headings, the titles of the main divisions, being alxo 
printed in their proper places. Red ink is used to mark 
passages which Mr. Murray regards as referring* to the 
central thought of the Epistle, “the heavenly plan,and 
work of our Lord.” Comparatively little space is ac- 
corded to “ Introduction,” the authorship of the Epistle 
being wisely left an open question. The comments, as 
already stated, are largely hortatory and devotional. 
There is no detailed discussion of grammatical questions, 
but Mr. Murray’s effort is to press the spiritual truth 
directly upon the reader. Behind all this there is, of 
course, accurate study, but only the results appear. The 
author believes that the great truth set forth in the 
Epistle has a special value for the Church to-day, and 
this he presses with fervor and earnestness. The profits 
from the sale of the book will be devoted to the exten- 
sion of the “ educational and religious work connected 
with the Huguenot Seminary at Wellington.” 


—— 


Outlines of Psychology. Designed for use in Teachers’ Classes, 
Normal Schools, and Institutes, and as a Guide for all 
Students of Applied Psychology. By Henry G. Williams, 
A.M. (16mo, pp. 151, Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
75 cents.) 


This little book has, within a few months, passed to a 
third edition, the author taking the opportunity to 
revise it and to add new matter. It does not pretend to be 
a treatise on psychology, but an outline of principles, 
logically arranged, so that the student of psychology and 
of the theory of teaching may use it as a guide-book in 
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directing his investigations, Although 
it is an outline work, it is by no means a 
primer for the beginner. The condensed, 
catalog style of presentation, in which the 
pages are copiously besprinkled with nu- 
merals of division and subdivision, is not 
attractive as reading, although it furnishes 
much systematized, or classified, informa- 
tion in small compass. The chapter on 
“ The Literature of Psychology ” is useful, 
although its omissions of works of standard 
value somewhat impair its usefulness. The 
book is, however, a convenient and sugges- 
tive hand-guide for the teacher. 
a 


Make Way for the King. By Flavius J. Brobst. 
(12mo, pp. 248. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.) 


Dr. Brobst, at the request of others, pub- 
lishes a collection of sermons preached at 
noon on week-days in the Bromfield Street 
Church, Boston. ‘Given extempora- 
neously entire, they have been since com- 
mitted to paper, revised, and somewhat 
extended” (Introduction). As the title of 
the volume indicates, the main theme is 
the Kingly Office of Jesus Christ as a his- 
torical fact with practical relations to men 
in these days. The fervor of extempora- 
neous discourse is retained in the printed 
form of the sermons, and their earnestness, 
combined with a wealth of familiar illus- 
trations and a directness of appeal, will 
make the volume an attractive one to 
many readers. The aggressive aspects of 
Christianity are set forth as necessarily 
resulting from the character of the King, 
and personal loyalty to Jesus Christ is the 
ground-tone of all’ the duties enjoined. 
The author has taken pains to give Scrip- 
tural references in footnotes, in order to 
indicate the authority for his statements. 
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Popular Sayings Dissected, By A. Wallace. 


(Narrow 16mo, pp. iv, 168. New York: 
sror#rederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents.) ¢ 


» Incomplete, but unpretentious, thislittle 
book contains much that is at once enter- 
taining and informing, and all within 
small compass. The “sayings” seem to 
be arranged according to no rule, but an 
alphabetical index makes them accessible. 
Some of them can be found in the large 
dictionaries, but most of them one would 
scarcely know where to look for, unless 
in such publications as the famous “ Notes 
and Queries ”—to which, indeed, Mr. 
Wallace acknowledges a large debt. Con- 
siderable learning is crowded into the 
items that make up these pages, and the 
author evidences a painstaking spirit and 
a desire to be accurate. 
oO 
From my Corner: Looking at Lifein Sunshine 
and Shadow. By Mary H. Perkins (‘ Dor- 


eas Hicks i (18mo, pp. 206. New York: 
Anson D, F, Randolph & Co, 50 cents.) 


Words out of a heart full of Christian 
love and faith make up Mrs. Perkins’s 
little book, From my Corner. These brief 
sketches or reveries of half a dozen pages 
each, “looking at life in sunshine and 
shadow,” will make helpful reading. In 
many of the sketches life is viewed from 
an autumnal standpoint, and as such they 
will appeal especially to those who “ have 
had half a century or so of” themselves, 
—~to use one of the author’s phrases, But 
there are few, old or young, who cannot 
find bits of comfort, encouragement, and 
practical common-sense suggestion, in the 


book. 
CD 


Literary Notes and News 


Two attractive little 
books of similar pur- 
pose are Major D. W. 
Whittle’s The Sword of the Lord, and the 
Rev. Dr. M. R. Drury’s At Hand. The 
former comes out of twenty-one years’ ex- 
perien:e of an evangelixt, and 1 made up 


Two Devotional 
Manuals ~ 





principally from the inquiries both of 
Christians and of those seeking Christ. 
Other matters are also included, among 
which is a calendar for daily Scripture 
reading, by which the Bible may be read 
through in a year.——Dr. Drury’s little 
book is a pocket manual containing over 
a hundred and twenty-five brief para- 
graphs, alphabetically arranged, relating 
to the Christian life. There is an introduc- 
tion by President Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
Both books are published by W. J. Shuey, 
Dayton, Ohio, each 25 cents net. 
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Magazines of the Since the founding of 
Patriotic Hereditary the patriotic hereditary 
Societies societies, a wish has 
been expressed by many of their mem- 
bers that there be a national illustrated 
historical magazine, which should contain 
American historical matters of general 
interest and usefulness, and also be the 
“ monthly gazette” of all the patriotic he- 
reditary societies of the United States, and 
be published under their auspices. The 
Historical Register Publishing Company 
was organized and incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New Jersey in June, 
1894, especially to publish this national 
historical monthly, which it was decided 
to call The American Historical Regis- 
ter. It is devoted to American history, 
and to the curiosities, antiquities, and 
rare unprinted literature of America. It 
prints the proceedings and current news 
of the patriotic organizations, The four 
principal features of the magazine are 
genealogy, biography, history, heraldry. 
Since its inception, a year ago, the maga- 
zine has steadily improved, both in quan- 
tity and quality of matter. It is an octavo 
of a hundred and fifty pages, well illus- 
trated, finely printed, and, as a frontis- 
piece to nearly every number there is an 
embossed, illuminated representation of 
the insignia of one of the patriotic heredi- 
tary societies, The September number 
gives the insignia of the Society of the War 
of 1812. The Register is thirty-five cents 
a number, er three dollars a year, and is 
published at 120 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
del phia, ——Another, The Colonial Maga- 
zine, made its appearance in August of 
this year. It claims also to be “ devoted 
to the interests of the patriotic organiza- 
tions of America.” It is a small quarto of 
forty pages, handsomely gotten up, illus- 
trated, and numbers among its supporters 
and literary contributors men and women 
of distinction, The Colonial Magazine is 
published at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, at $2.50 a year or twenty-five cents a 
number. 
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Sates EPARTMENTO) 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
exambine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-wp of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fowrteenth page. 








For sick headache take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 
lating the action of the stomach, promoting 
digestion, and quieting the nerves, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


2000 Years at a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, 
begun in July in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, the publishers of the The Sunday 
School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 


It removes the cause by stimv- | 





help known as 


Byington’s Chart of 


feet, printed on a fine grade of 
on a wooden roller. 
E. H.. Byington, of Brooklyn, 


for $1.00, 


John D. Wattles 
1031 Walnut Street, 


Jewish National History’ 
It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3 % 
The chart has been prepared by the Rev. 
prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 


bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 
generally, the chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, 
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New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachirs’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 

$20.00. Send for Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y. 


The Lothrop Publishing Company 
92 Pearl Street, Boston, 
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Runday-cohoe! libraries of any American pub- 
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Our Autumn Reunion 
A service of song and recitation for Ratiy 


Day. Price, 5 cents eacli, or 52 cents per 
dozen, by mail. 


weiaschtts, J. J, MOOD Nettie 


GOSPEL CHOIR No. 2. By Sankey, Mc- 
GRANAHAN, and STEBRBINS. Now being used by Mr. 
Moopy in Northfield Summer Conventions. Sample 
copy, Sue. cover, 25 cents. 

IGHEST PRAISE. For Sabbath-schools, By 
W.A. OGDEN. $30 per 100; sample copy, 25 cents, 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 E. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Price, 5 cents. Send the Light, a very effective 
missionary service ; price, 5 cents. 
Geo. FP. Rosche & Co., 

940 W. Madison St., Chicago. 44 E, 28d St., New York. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


° Philadelphia, September 14, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 


Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


Ome Copy, ONE Year.............00:cccccsroesereeeseecesees $1.50 
Oue copy, five vears, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, £1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
; : 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or an 
will be supplied with 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pecraqe to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 

red. 


set of teachers, or of scholars, 
“8.many copies as may be de- 


‘The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisappliesto k- 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of ‘ive or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for 


oy pe clubs 
caz:not well be sent separately, but will 


included in 


age. 

Additions may be made at. any time towe@lub—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the your club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year,can hae the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subserf; 
tion, when it has over six months to run. Whenit 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to ¢ 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. Tf 
a peckage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
address for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week, 

Subscribers asking to have-the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
offics to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. . 

Ifa club Sasscriptton is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the ere by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last Year WY 0... cde ccc ccteenceseeeeceeee 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. “The 
papers for a club will Invariably be discontinued 
atthe expiration ofthesubscription, Renewals should 

fore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
& package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
er half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
on > be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

re. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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And where’s a more 


That saves on both’ sides. 
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a saving actual money to your pocket, in 
clothes and time and health. 
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FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
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Springs 1 and 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric 
Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C. 
U.S. Army (retired\, Professor of Diseases of the 
System in the University of New York, etc., perry ig. 


“TI have for some 
time made use of 


System, com zo BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


he results have. been eminently satisfactory. 


thesis. 


Surgeon-General 
Mind and Nervous 
to Spring No. 2: 
n cases of affec- 
tions of the Nervous 
* or with a Gouty 
Athia has for many 


ieere been a favorite with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts 


itter mn 


over, better borme by the stomach.” 
Dr. John H. Tucker, of Henderson, N. C., President of the Medical 


extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- 


Society of North Carolina, Member of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation, referring 
ned 


to Spring No. 7, says: 


“IT have obta 
excellent results from BUFFALO LITHIA 
affections dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, especially for 


anremic subjects—indeed for patients of this class, my ex 


in Gout, Rheu- 
matism, and other 
pele, feeble, and 


rience teaches, that the 


Water of Spring No. 1 is more efficient than that of No. 2, and for such conditions 
I have no hesitancy in saying that it is a remedy of great potency.” 


Wm. 2: 


1, writes: 


Spring No. 1, is a powerful tonic to 


rT 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Nervous System as well as to 
the bl ave known it to produce magical effects in Nervous Prostration, 


resulting from overwork, prolonged mental strain, etc., and convalescents from 
adynamic diseases have been restored to health in a surprisingly short time, the 


water being a direct blood producer, 
logical diuretic.” 


a valuable heart tonic and a physio- 


\ This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 


bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 


» Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
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The “ LINENE" are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 

They ft well, look well, and weer well, A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
cents. Name style and size. Address, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 





| 6th A ONEILLS, York. 


Largest importersamd dealersia Dry (ioods, Millinery, 
| ete,.inthe UnitedS*stes. Send forsampilesand pr 


77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange P)., Boston. | 


<S5RtEe Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking 

Pertection Tins require vo 
10 styles, round, 
square and oblong. ? layer tins 
by mail 30ets. Circulars Free. 
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Sun and Moon Stood Still 


{From ‘*Can We Believe in Miracles?” by 
George Warington. | 


HAT was it that Joshua desired 
when he commanded the sun and 
moon to stand still? It has been com- 
monly assumed that he wanted a continu- 
ance of light. But to this there are 
several very serious dbjections. 
1, If so, why did he couple the moon 
with the sun? In daytime the light of 
the moon is inappreciable, and for 
Joshua’s purpose therefore quite useless. 
Yet both in his command, and in the 
notice of its fulfilment, sun and moon are 
put upon an equal footing, as if the stand- 
ing of both was essential to his purpose. 
On one supposition only is this explicable, 
namely, that what Joshua desired was not 
light, but darkness, in which case both 
sunlight and moonlight would have been 
alike prejudicial. 
2. The other particulars of the battle 
accord better with this idea of darkness 
than with the prevalent one of light. It is 
said that during the battle there was a 
terrific hailstorm, so severe that more 
Canaanites were struck dead by the hail- 
stones than fell by the sword. Such a 
storm presupposes a heaven covered with 
the thickest and blackest of clouds, such 
as would effectually obscure the light 
both of sun and moon. Now this hail- 
storm preceded the command of Joshua. 
and would seem to have been the occasion 
of it, from the way in which the two are 
linked together. It was thus: after a 
period of intense darkness, bringing rout 
and slaughter upon the enemy, that 
Joshua spoke. And-under such circum- 
stances, which was he most likely to 
desire—light, or prolonged darkness? 
(It may be objected that on this view 
there is no explanation of Joshua’s 
naming certain places where the sun and 
moon were to stand. The answer is very 
simple. At the time of speaking, both 
sun and moon must. have been, at least 
for a moment, visible over ‘the ‘places 
named. Joshua, seeing them glancing 
out from the clouds, and perceiving the 
disadvantage which would ensue from 
their shining, bids them be still, and 
naturally, in so doing, addresses them as 
in the places where he sees them, “Sun in 
Gibeon” (thus the words run in the 
original), “* be still,”’ ete.). 

8. The duration assigned to the miracle 
fits in better with this idea than with the 
common ope. It is said to have lasted 
“about a whole day.” Now the battle 
began either at dawn, or probably rather 
before; for it is said that Joshua “ came 
upon them suddenly,” having gone up 
from Gilgal “all night.” First came the 
slaughter of the unexpected attack, then 
the storm, then the command to the sun 
and moon, which issued in their standing 
still “‘about a whole day;” that is, all 
the day except that short space before the 
storm began. On the ordinary view the 
phrase is very ambiguous; for does it 
mean that the day was twice as long as 
usual, or that twelve hours of light elapsed 
from the time of the command, or what? 
It is impossible to decide from such an 
expression; whereas on this other view 
all is clear and straightforward. 

4. The expressions used concerning the 
sun and moon harmonize as well, and 
some of them much better, with this view, 
than with the common one. There are 
three words used in the original, (1) on 


(Auth, Ver., “stand still”) is literally 
‘be silent,” an expression much better 
suited to denote darkness than light, and 
which, wherever it is ised in Scripture 
in the sense of “stand,” always implies 
passive standing, not active continuance. 
(2) “WY (Auth. Ver., “ stayed ”) is either 


“stood,” “stood up,” or “ cofftinued,” 
that is, ‘‘ stood as before.” Its/ meaning 
here is hence somewhat ambiguous, sinve 
it might mean either “continued shining,” 
or “continued obscured,” just according 
to which state of things had been prevail- 
ing up to that time. It is to be observed 
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that this is the word used in Habakuk 
| 3: 11, to deseribe the sun and moon being 
obscured during a tremendous thunder- 
| storm, a passage which many think refers 
to this miracle, yet which all are A 
notwithstanding, describes a darkening of 
| the sun and moon, not a continuance of 
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their light, Whetherthare bea reference 
to Joshua’s miracle or not, this much at 
al} events is clear,—the word in question 
is one perfectl = om a to describe a 
darkening of the heavenly bodies such as 
is here supposed. 

(8) NIDD YRTND (A. V., “hasted not 

to go down ‘ny is properly “hasted not to 
go,’the word “go” being one with a ve 
wide range of application, and whic 
would as naturally mean “come” or “ go 
on,” as “go down.” Its precise sense 
must in every case be decided by the con- 
text, which we have seen here favors the 
second meaning rather than the last. On 
every ground, therefore, it would appear 
that the on yon a on _ 
posed, a miracle of prolonged light, but o 
prolonged darkness. Such a darkness 
plainly involves no dislocation of the 
solar system, nor any violation of natural 
laws; for the cause hinted at, the storm- 
clouds, is both sufficient and ‘reasonable, 
and involves no infraction of uniformity. 


CAS 
The Liberty Bell 


(Pros one te taetee atest 
Public Ledger. ] 

NDEPENDENCE BELL, or “ The 
Liberty Bell,” as it is commonly 
called from its Revolutionary associations 
and the unconscious prophecy placed 
upon it when it was made, is the property 
of the city of Philadelphia, which ac- 
uired its title to it by a sale made by the 
Gotnipeawenleh.i in 1816, of theState House 
and all its grounds, buildings, and ap- 
purtenances, including the bell, furniture, 
and all other property belonging to the 
State House, the whole being purchased 
by the city for the sum of $70,000. The 
seat of government had previously been 
removed from Philadelphia to Harrisburg 
in 1812, The bell had been made by 
Pass & Stow in 1753 for the Provincial 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, by whose 
orders it was hung in the State House 
steeple on June 7, 1753. It was hanging 
there twenty-three years afterwards, above 


the Continental Congress sitting ‘in the |: 


reom below, and rang out a joyous: peal 
when the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence was announced from the 
State House steps. 

I cannot help remarking here that, in 
view of the condition of the country in 
1758, the legend then cast upon the bell, 
taken from the Book of Leviticus, and 
having a direct reference to the Year of 
Jubilee in the Jewish Commonwealth, 
“ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof,’ seems 
now, looking back upon the surroundings 
of that day, to have been not only a're- 
markable coincidence, but also a silent 


in the winter of 1756, following that event, 
ape 8 then commanding the Vir- 
nia militia, as he rode down Chestnut 
treet on his memorable midwinter ne. 
ney from Mount Vernon to Boston 
confer there with the somsthsndinedipaial 
of the British forces in the colonies upon 
the military affairs of Virginia, attended 
by his escort of Virginia officers and his 
family servants, all well mounted, and 
arrayed in handsome liveries just ordered 
from London, heard without doubt its 
al of welcome as he passed the State 
Ho use on his way to his quarters, for he 
was even at that time, although it was 
twenty years before the War of Indepen- 
dence, and he at the age of twenty-four, 
the most popular hero in all the colonies, 
fresh from the distinction he had won in 
~ disastrous campaign against Fort 


esne. 
Othe bell, "fortunately, is not made of 
fine china, but is a solid mass of over two 
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dured for nearly one hundred and fift 
years, although several times sent on suc 
patriotic journeys, the py injury it ever 
experienced being when it was cracked 
while hanging in its accustomed place in 
the steeple, and being tolled gn’ July 8, 
1835, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of John Marshall of Virginia, the Chief 
Justice of the United States, then lying 
dead in Philadelphia, If it was to become 
mute forever it was not an unfit occasion 
for it to become so when the great Chief 
Justice—the expounder of the Constitu- 
tion, the comrade of Washington, and 
the last of his intimate public friends— 
lay dead in the shadow of the steeple 
where it was hanging. It can never be 
more mute than it is now, even if it should 
make an annual journey around among 
the old Thirteen, stirring up everywhere 
as it goes the memories and the patriotic 
iespalens which are inseparably connected 
with its history, and which themselves 





thousand pounds of metal, and has en- 


can nevergrow mute, 
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worth? 
you value your strength? 
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ing? Buya large package 
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for 25 cents and you will 
save time, strength, money. 
With this famous cleaner 
every hour counts. 

package and try it. 
everywhere. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
‘Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
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and involuntary prophecy of coming 
events, For it must be remembered that 
in 1758. the colonies were all reposing 
confidently in the lap of Great Britain. 
No whisper of disaffection or disloyalty to 
the mother-country was anywhere heard. 
The only alarms of war which then arose 
were occasioned by the bloody incursions 
of the French and Indians upon our bor- 
ders—a strife in which the British soldier 
and the American loyalist stood side by 
side, incurring the same perils and under- 
going the same hardships. 

The Liberty Bell had been*hanging two 
years in the State House steeple before 
Braddock’s disastrous defeat in 1755, and 
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tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


“S.H.&M.” Dress Stays arothe Best. 
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The Sunday School's 
Best Illustrator ! ! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
from $50°upwards. No poor cheap lan- 
terns sold. 


Write for particulars. Instalment plan. Slides rent- 
Catalogue 20 cents. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston 244 Wasbin St. Onicaco: 19% La oe ee 
Kaweas Crry (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. Mirwkaro! 
in Aye. CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. Saw zt 
: 490 Kearny St. PoRTLAXD ; 4ll St. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 








H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


Stereopticons 


The olergy, Sunday- 
school wraperintendents, 
the Y. Epworth 
L ue, Miibies classes, Soc. 

of Christian Endeavor.ali 
use the lantern to create 
and intensify an interest 
in their work. Why don’t 
you? Write for catalog, 
FREE. Mention The Sun- 
day School Times. 


Mcintosh Battery 
and Optical Co., 


____ Chicago. — 










an 
oe Ee, Mite Opusien, 49 Nassau St, mg | oN 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.50 to $16. Sk or merino. C. E.& EB. Las ialty. 
Wted ted, religious book bouses as agen. 


Cc. A. HART & CO.. 133. Third St., +» Phila., Pa. 
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yulctry 
SOAP + 


The most. Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet | 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. British de 
BERY & Sons, | King Edward St., London. PoTTeR 
DRve EC HEM. CoRP., Sole Props., Boston, U~.8. A. 
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1 A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 


° 
5 MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 
Mennen’s. | 
wow 
2) \ 
LET Pr NER) 





t: F. New- 

















Be sure to get “ Mennen’s.” 
Endorsed by hi - st medical 
authorities. in tonic. 
Relieves chafed skin, sprjeiely 
heat, sunburn, etc. Delightful 
after shav ing. Makes theskin 
smooth and nek a and beau- 
eeeets Canes ion. For in- 
fants and te. At drug: 
gists, or by mail the Send for 
5 eemple (name 
is paper.) 
* GERHARD MENNEN Co,, 
Newark, N. J. 
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There are two 
_ Classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias, 









POPE MFG. 0O., HARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 














Wanted everywhere to get 
orders for our celebra’ 
| Oo er Lowy Ly 
| Satees, 5 ~y*y Ay 
} argest ard mo wad 
| sible Tea Homee ae the reepun- 
ness. blished 

Big Jacomes, 
| 5 eainmes 
- | Auducomonte. 
for full re 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
P. 0. Box 289, New York, N.Y. 








Church Furnishings 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, ~ 

Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs sent. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. | 


A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for i illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
PUreTUes, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc 
GEO » succ®ssor to Baxter C. cSwax, 
fionth Second d Street, Phila., Pa. 


ect 


juckeye B Bell | Foundry 
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‘You'll “ wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new."’ If you'll use 


; SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31 


— 











Corticelli Color Card. 


It shows more 
than 200 colors in 
which we sell our 
Corticelli Fast Dye 
Wash Silk in dif- 
ferent sizes and 
kinds, including 
Roman Floss, 
Rope Silk, EE 
Embroidery Silk, 
Etching Silk, Lace 
Silk, Filo Silk, 
Crochet Silk and 
Knitting Silk. 


Fourteen 
Gold Medals 
have been awarded 
to Corticelli Silk 
for Superiority. 
We mail one of 
these*cards for 12 
cents, 
“Fiorence Home Needlework” for 1895 








peg ny originally 
now by the 


Receipt book free. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


“ Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


Cnet aking Powe Powder Company, New York. 


has been used by American housewives for twenty-five 


years, and those who have used it longest praise it most. 
Send stamp and address. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 





N.Y., 

















is now ready. Subjects: Lace Embroidery, Mosaic 
Embroidery, (new designs), Crochet, and Correct 
Colors for Flowers. Send 6cents, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 











Educational 
Chicago Kindergarten College 
Mra. J. N. Crouse, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 

Director. Principal. 

College reopens Sept. 30. In addition to the regular 
work of the college, which includes the preparing of 
students for kindergartners, supervisors, and train- 
ine teachers, special instruction is given in adapting 
kindergarten principles to primary work, and in the 
right use of kindergarten materials in primary 
grades, Students received until Nov. 15. Send for 
gurriculums. 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLL — 
10 Van Buren Street Yhicago 


MATAWAN,N. 


Glenwood Colle 


year. $800. Prepares 
Everything for the physical, 
velopment of boys and girls 
modern languages, music, and art 


RANKLIN College, New Athens, 0. Largest 
attendance vet. Board, tuition, furnished room, 

ks, $2.80 to Ba week ; total cost, $140 a year: 

conrses ; no saloons ; cheapest, safest ; Tist year. 
Catalog free. W. A. WittiaMa, D.D., President. 


iate Institute 
or college and business. 
mental, aud moral de- 
Special advantages in 
Send for catalog. 


eth 


Teachers Wanted \°7!*3)."st0"inirycar" 


The Sunday schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy 


| 1895, 


| Improve 


Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, ahd more. 





The Samaritan Passover, 


treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 
of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 


Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 


and attractiveness of the volume. 


**Since Thomson's 


splendid volume.” 


1031 Walnut Street. 


‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
— Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top... Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 





In this 


It is very 


Among the subjects 


The 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational 


PEIRCE SCHOOLK.... 

A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 

sSEtcono, THIRO AND FOURTH FLOORS 
or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA... een. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples & good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<~——~<<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 




















Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application 

Day Sessions ‘9° —’'96 begin Monday, September 
2, 1895. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 

School literature, inc luding addresses of Ex- 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Re! on last Graduation 
Day, free 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>> Assisted to Positions. 
For Young Ladies, 


WHEATON SEMINARY wovion. wass. 


The fall term of the Gist year begins September 12, 
Best of home ififluences. I xcellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine library. laboratory, observatory, 
and cabinets, Send for illistrated prospectus to 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


your spare time. You can suc 
cessfilly study at your home, under 
our direct'on, freehand and mechanti- 


| cal drawing. perspective, lettering. and mathematics. 


PENNA, CORRESPOND 
Box 12M. 


Send for information, FRE® 
ENckK INsTITUTR, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE Suvseres: 


26th year begins Sept. 11. Bothsexes, Prepares forany 
college, teaching, or business. French, German, art, 
music, military drill, gymnasium. H. K.TRaskK, Prin. 


BRIDGETON, 


RY HRSLDE School for Girls, Auburndale, Mass. 
4th year begins October 43, 1895. 
Miss beiia T. Surts, Principal 


Four Colleges---- 


Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, | 


5 
| Syracuse University 2 | 
| 
Medicine, and Law 


Both sexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. 
Sixty-five professors and instructors. 
Nine hundred students. 


| 
| 
| 
Tuition in the University is so low, and its inciden- 
tal bills so few, that the aggregute charges to students | 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone | 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. Send | 
for catalogs. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse, New York 


Eastburn Academy For Eoryou wane een ond tek n 


Thorough preparation for austaoee or any college. 
Moral as well as intellectual culture carefully direct- 
ed. The students are ffom representative families. 
The teachers are experienced, thorough, aud courte- 
ous. Equipped gymnasium and laboratory, Perfect 
ventilation; superior advan as to location, light, 
and heat. Recently students from this academy have 
entered, without conditions, Yale, Princeton, Lafay- 
ette, U niversity of Pa., and Haverford. Superior de- 
part ment for small hoy s. Write for catalog. Princi- 


| pals at academy from 9 to 1 “ ‘clock after Sept. 


| Phila, Pa. 





George Eastburn, Ph.D.; 8. B. William D. 


M.A., 


Carr; 


Rorer, Principals. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in 
the Kast. Represented by its graduatesin Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, Troy gd -e my Lehigh, 
Lafayette, and University r+) $600 per year; no 
extras. Send for illustrated circ: salar. Ogontz, near 
JOHN C. RICE. Ph.D., Principal. — 


New Hampshire Conference Semi 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a year. College 
preparatory department. Courses in science, art, 
music, elocution, French, German, Greek, Latin, and 
literature. Commercial department. (iood board. 
Healthy location. Christian home. send for — 
to the president, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, - i. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Morristown, New Jersey. reopens Sept. 25. Near- 
ness to New York affords special advantages. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Haltimore 
College. Music and art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 





INDEN HALL SEMINARY. 

4 Lavitz, LANCASTER CouNTY, Pa. 
For girls and young women. Founded 174. Fall 
term opens September 18. For information ap ae to 

CHARLES B. Suurnrz, D.D., Princ 


{SHORTHAND BY MAIL. Complete course. 
i’ Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 








When this 
Happens 


to your boy, wash him and his 
clothes with Copco Soap. Cleans 
everything—can’t hurt anything. 
Soap wise folk everywhere are 
using 





z ARK. 
the perfect soap, because it does 


ect work at small cost. Use 
it in the laundry, the bath— 
everywhere. All dealers sell it 
at 5 cents the cake.. Made only by 


THE N. K. rey sew ca. 
Chicago. New Y St. Louis. 
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The Buckle 


that 


Holds: 


The Harris Wire 
Buckle holds the 
web firmly—never$ 
slips, stays. where! 
you putit. Rasiest 
to adjust, strong- 

est, nearly inde-@ 
structible. The Harris Wire Buckle 
y Suspenders (70 Sri: o.) Have other 
advantages, which we want you to 


know about. ‘ 


4 onret 10 cents for iy Fob with 
4 gold plated buckle, and book about 


Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 




















PoTTs SHORTHAND COLLEer. Williamsport, 


Should, however, an advertisementof & party es having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
ube publishers will refuad to subscribers aby woney that they lose thereb: 


Educational 





Do not Stammer 


Horatio C. Wood, M.D., 1.1..D., Uni- 
versity of Pa., and Hon. "John ‘Wanamaker. 
ex-Postmaster-Gen. »will testifyto permanency 
of cures. Can refer to John D. hp an ~ 4 & Co., 
publishers of The Sunday School Ti 

Send for 5i-page yhiet to he Phila. In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 
Epw. 8, JOHNSTON, crises and Founder. 


Established 1884 
STUD 4 Letter Writing, Com Art 


mercial 
Shorth ete. by MATL, in a shovonat practical way. Itgives 
and. ete “9 ty 














AT WOME sizes 


Peony in business We teach 
‘orme, Pi 





asuccessful start 5 ccna ol Ten ¥ 
from eve Trial Lesson 10 cents, 
BRYANT & STRATION’S COLLEGE. 


Wo. 10 College Bidg., Buffalo, N : BY MAIL. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 








Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Bothsexes. 5é6thyear. ealthful. 
Beautiful, 18 teachers, 12 courses, © moderete. 


For beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


Worcester Academy phy > te bee 
scientific school. Buildings new with every modern 
improvement of schoolhouse, dormitories, dining- 
hall. gymnasium. and infirmary with trained nurse. 
New atheletic field and oval unexcelled. 
_D. w. y. ABER ROBBIE, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


Hackettstown Institute Hockettstown, 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Best building of 
ite class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Catalog free. 
Rev. W. P. Fernevson, BD., Pres. 


Media Academy for Boys Penna ie. 


Prepares boys for 


2ist year. Classical, scientific, EB re commer- 
cial courses. Careful g colleges. 
Excellent table and all home ab tng jon un- 


surpassed. Send for circhinn, Cras. W. OyUARe, rie. 


THE PEEKSKILL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Peekskill, NS. Y. 62d year. Send for iuatrated 
catalog. Col. Lovis H. ORLeMaN, Principal. 


best place to study Encineerinae i- 
ne, Western Ugiverwty, of Pennaylivanin 


‘Chanecllor, W. w.z. — aisced ones 
neste StammeretS 3 


TUTE and Train- 
ont st., Bos 


poor welcome. 




















